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Better performance, comfort and 
appearance for your business airplane! 
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CONVAIR 240 INTEGRAL STAIR DOOR, an 


combines high efficiency with light weight and 


smart appearance. 


Come to AiResearch for the finest 
in conversion facilities, 
workmanship and service 


The Convair conversions illustrated 
are typical of hundreds made on all 
types of business aircraft, including 
DC-3s, DC-6s, Lodestars and D-18s. 
A single visit to AiResearch Avia- 


THE 


Conversion and Modification + Custom Interiors + Electrical and Instrument + 


fi Research modific ation. 
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INSTALLATION OF WING TANKS by 4i Research brings capacity to 
over 2000 gallons, adding extra hours to range of Convair 340 
and 440. ( Added fuel capacity also available for Convair 240 


CONVAIR 340 of 440 RADAR NOSE 
is part of AiResearch 
conversion which includes 


- 


radio, autopilot 
and neu 
instrumentation 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
as an airborne office is combined 
with the utmost in comfort in 
this AiResearch custom interior 
conversion in a Convair 440 


new instruments, larger engines, 
extra fuel tanks, the finest in radio 
and radar equipment and new, 
complete electrical and hydraulic 
systems. And we can provide the 
finest interiors custom-tailored to 
your individual requirements. 

In addition, we can satisfy all 
tion Service can solve any conver- yourservice needs from turn-around 
service to complete overhauls. You 
are invited to inspect our facilities 
Please write or telephone for full 
information. 


sion, modification or servicing 
problem you may have. 
Here, in more than 150,000 square 


feet of floor space, we can install 


CORPORATION 
AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. + Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 


Radio and Electronics + Engineering Service * Turn-Around Service 
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ALL YOUR AVIATION QUESTIONS 


IN A COMPLETE ONE-VOLUME LIBRARY 


“Stands head and shoulders above anything of 
its kind . . . useful to all from basic CAP Cadet 
and private student to the airport manager 
and professional pilot.”—FLYING Magazine 


MODERN AIRMANSHIP 


Edited by NEIL D. VAN SICKLE, Colonel, USAF, with contributions 
from 19 leading specialists in Air Force and civilian flying 
As up-to-the-minute as the newest jets, this unique book tells | 
every airman must know about weather, aerodynamics, the 
and propulsion of his craft, the instruments and tactics of flig 
ment flying and air navigation 


The thrilling new developments in supersonic, high-perform: 


jet engine flying are fully covered as well as the latest findings in a 


medicine about man in flight There's a chapter on the increasin 


important field of arctic flying and a section On ground services 


the layout of airports, routines of airpl: servicing, and the officia 


ganizations that control air traffic and administer flying 


Written by experts from the extensive resources and the va 
of the United States Air Force, this amazing volume is a 


students, technicians, military personnel, flying clubs—t 


who wants to know the very latest professional flight techniques 


844 pages, lavishly illustrated with many photographs and hundreds 


helptul drawings, diagrams and charts. Extensive bibliographies 


index tor ready reference >Y 


A PARTIAL LISTING OF THE TOPICS COVERED IN THIS GREAT BOOK! 
See how completely every area of interest to the flier is covered! 
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An airman's bible . the first D. Van Nostrand Company, inc. Dept. F28 

comprehensive authoritative work EXAMINE FREE FOR 10 DAYS! 120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. } 

embracing all aspects of aviation. ase send me y | MODERN AIRMANSHIP 
—AIR FORCE Magazine Take advantage of this special offer wit © days, ih une aie enue 

Combining the main facts and and examine MODERN AIRMAN- : 

techniques involved in everyday fly-| SHIP free for 10 days. If not com 

ing.with those of supersonic flying} pletely satisfied, return the book 

on the threshold of outer space ‘| postpaid and owe nothing. Otherwise 

a fast-moving reference book on remit full purchase price, plus a few 


modern aviation 
cents postage, or buy on easy terms 


—Louvis Alexander 
offered in coupon 


Houston Chronicle 
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The new airport at Sedona, Ariz. 

(see page 56) provided a rugged 

background for Don Downie when 
. 20 he photographed pilot Tom Patton 
of the Norman Larson Co. with a 
new Beechcraft Bonanza. 
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How are you 
solving 

your short haul 
problem? 


You've noticed it in your company : so much 
of today’s executive travel is not long range 
at all... it’s hop-skip-jump, by auto or taxi. 
You hop from one plant to another . . skip 
over to see an Important nearby customer .. 

ump from office to airport. All of it may be 
within a hundred mile radius of your office. 
Yet, how this ground travel eats up time! 


Today, several hundred companies and 
individuals are using the Bell helicopter as 
their short haul specialist. By getting them 
across creeping traffic with portal-to-portal 
convenience, the Bell saves hours of need 
less time en route. It’s “go anywhere, land 
anywhere” mobility .. with 1235-lb. load 


turns 


and 300-mile maximum range 
waste time into payoff time. 


What kind of Bell suits your outlay? How 
much does one cost; how much to operate‘ 
If you'll drop us a note on your letterhead, 
we'll give you all the facts..plus some 
pretty surprising reports from air fleet op- 
erators, chief pilots and company heads. 
We'll also be happy to'tell you about Heli- 
copter Charter Service and Bell’s popular 
Lease-Purchase Plan. Why not learn mors 
about the Bell now . . how it can fill the gap 
in your fleet to give you total flexihility. 
Address Dept. 15A, Bell Heticopter Corpo- 
ration, Fort Worth, Texas 


No need to add to your crew. your own air per- 


en?) 
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nel can be trained by Bell to flu and service 


; 


helicopter. Pilots and mechanics conve 


I's thorough instruction. 








TO THE MAN WHO 


WANTS TO BE AN 


AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEER 


t 


om 


If you are one of the many ambitious 
men who would like to “get into 
engineering” . . . but cannot afford 
the time or cost of four years or more 
in college ...this message is for you. 








' 

You can get into the aeronautical 
engineering field, with a genuine 
engineering job and pay, after 
two years of training at North- 
rop Aeronautical Institute. 











AT NORTHROP, you take an intensely prac- 
tical,no frills” course. Your instructors 
are “production-conscious” with prac- 
tical experience in the aviation industry. 
Many have been major executives of 
the largest airplane companies. 


NORTHROP GRADUATES have attained 
many top aeronautical engineering 
jobs. Time and again, aircrafe firms 
have offered to hire the entire gradu- 
ating class at Northrop. There actually 
is a waiting list for Northrop gradu- 
ates. 

Many Northrop students work part- 
time, usually for aviation concerns. 


THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Join the many Northrop graduates who 
are highly paid key men in the industry. 
As your first step toward success, write for 
complete information. Mail coupon 
below. Do it today! 


Northrop 


Aeronautical [Institute 
An Accredited Technical Institute 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 
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| NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE ' 
7 1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood |, California ' 
' Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog. employment : 
data. and schedule of class starting dates. | am interested in ' 

' Aeronautical Engineering Technology ' 
' Aucratt Maintenance Engineering Technology ' 
' Master Aucratt and Engine Mechanic a | 
' Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance ‘ 
: Name... Age ' 
' 

g Address ' 
' ' 
' ‘ 


City z tate 
Veterans. Check here () for Special Veteran Training information 
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RADIO FREQUENCIES 


Hurrah, congratulations and thanks to 
Mr. Elston Swanson on his article “Radio 
Frequencies” in the November issue of 
FLYING. 

Sputnik I and Sputnik II are still a 
mystery to me and also a lot of things per- 
taining to flying, but now HF, VHF, and 
Omni are much clearer. 

Being a student and only flying light 
planes with limited radio facilities (LF 
and none at all), Mr. Swanson’s article 
has enlightened me greatly and no doubt 
will help me when I take my test for 
Private this month 

J. J. Burcner 
Warren, Ohio 


LEGISLATION WON'T CREATE BRAINS 


I wish to oppose the suggestions to re- 
quire instrument time for private pilots, 
or even that all licensed aircraft be 
equipped with operating primary panel. 

Of course it is obvious that many pri- 
vate pilots need more respect for instru- 
ment weather, but neither instruction nor 
equipment can guarantee judgement 

Instruction for private pilot’s license 
should be designed to alert the non-instru- 
ment pilot to the potential hazards but he 
need not necessarily become an instru 
ment pilot. Such a requirement would 
simply force more people out of private 
flying. There are already few who can 
fly purely for pleasure, or private rea- 
sons, unless they have some gimmick 
to make it “deductible.” Why should the 
pleasure pilot suffer such additional pen- 
alty? 

I further disagree with Mr. Owen's ob- 
servations (Fiytnc,. “Mailbox” Nov. '57) 
In my own experience as an executive 
pilot I have found myself unintentionally 
on instruments while pushing to make a 
destination with no instrument approach 
facilities—but I had “Full Panel,” two 
engines, two omnis, two ADF’s and 40 
transmitting frequencies. 

However, when flying with friends or 
members of my family in the Piper J-5 of 
which I’m a half owner, I've never been 
caught. Neither do I expect to be. 

Let's face the facts: instrument weather 
can be avoided if one is willing to first 
avoid a marginal situation. Legislation 
won't create brains. 

HERMAN H. STUBBLEFIELD 
Cleveland, N. C. 





END OF THE LINE 


Of particular interest was your article 
“End of the Line” on Ascension Island. I 
recently had the experience of visiting 
this barren outpost, now known as Ascen- 
sion Auxiliary AFB. As you mentioned, 
the island is pancaked and pimpled with 
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many volcanic cones and craters, the only 
area of vegetation being the 2,800-foot 
extinct volcano in the center of the island 

As we descended for a landing, we had 
difficulty in locating the field and, not 
until we had passed directly over the 
field, were we able to locate it amid the 
volcanic cones. Upon landing we were 
again surprised. We found we were trav- 
eling uphill until passing over the middle 
where the runway sloped downhill at a 
fairly steep angle to the ocean. The cen- 
ter runway between two 
sharp cones and it appeared that the wing 
tips of our Globemaster had just enough 
clearance. This unique runway, coupled 
with the fact that the wild donkeys and 
sheep which also inhabit the island have 
been known to inop 
portune times, makes any visit to Ascen- 
sion Island by little than 
routine. 


was carved 


stroll across it at 


air a more 


I/Lr. R. Bram Frinway 
Larson AFB, Washington 





MISPLACED PHOTO 
In the November issue of Frymc on 
page 60, fourth paragraph in an article 
entitled “Squall Line Weather,” the 
thor, Mr. Reber, says, “a picture with this 


au- 


article shows the hail damage that is 
possible.” 
The picture is in the back of whose 


oT 





drawer? It wasn’t in the magazine. 
Witiram C. Wricnut 
Wilmington, Il. 


@ We sent out a search party, found the 
missing photo—not where—and 
here it is.—Ed. 


saying 





QUITE LIKELY AN OVERSIGHT 

Although I am a long-time subscriber to 
your magazine my copies are piling up at 
home. Consequently I buy Fryive wher- 
ever and whenever I can. About a week 
ago I picked up the June and July issues 
at Bahrein Island, Persian Gulf, and, in 
the July issue in the article “Golden 
Rule Airport” I read that Barstow is 
midway between San Francisco and either 
Phoenix or Winslow. It also says this is 
the only gas stop before reaching Los 

Angeles from Las Vegas.” 
What, may I ask, about Daggett-Gentry 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The Many-Sided Career of 
Early Bird Robinson === 


! 
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Hua Robinson’s skill as a flyer 
was enough to win him lasting avia- 
tion fame; but when you add his 
abilities as a designer and builder of 
aircraft, you complete the picture of 
a many-talented man. 

Robinson built a one-cylinder 
automobile in 1896, a dirigible in 
1906 and a tractor-type monoplane 
in 1908. This airplane led to his 





Building this 30 h.p. plane in 1908 led to Robinson's meeting with Glenn meeting Glenn Curtiss. For many 
Curtiss and a long association with this great aviction pioneer years afterward. Robinson helped 
Curtiss design, build and fly the 
early and famous Curtiss aircraft 
Robinson was a famous early-day 
exhibition flyer, making more than 
900 appearances here and abroad. 
He was among the first to fly air 
mail, making a mail run between 
Minneapolis and Rock Island, IIL., 
in 1911. He demonstrated a pioneer 
dive bombing technique with grape- 
fruit ““‘bombs’”’ in California; oper- 





This early sport plane, designed and built in 1915 by Robinson, attained ated a flying school in France, and 
St mph. weighed only 600 pounds. built a sport plane that weighed 


only 600 pounds. 


Altogether, Robinson flew more 
than 3,000 hours in compiling a use- 
ful and enviable record as a daring 
and resourceful airman. 


& A pioneer in research and development 
of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum Company 
is, today, a foremost supplier of high octane 
gasoline for commercial, private and military 
aircraft. In step with the future, Phillips is a 
leading producer of super-performance jet 
fuels for the latest designs in turbo-props and 
jets. And Phillips research continues to lead 
the way for development of fuels for the 
aircraft of tomorrow. 





Hugh Robinson (far left) at the launching of an early Curtiss hydro- 
plane at San Diego in 1911. Glenn Curtiss, designer, is at far right. 


AVIATION DIVISION e¢ PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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AMBITION 


<OMES 


SUCCESS 


... when your ambition is a life in aviation 
and your qualification is a nationally re- 
spected degree in Aeronautical Engineer- 
tag Design from Embry-Riddle. The coupon 
below is your first step. 


You'll study at world-famous Embry-Riddle 
+ « « just two short years in the heart of 
aviation-land, Miami, Florida. And your 
ambition will be recognized by a secure 
life 
oaweoits, write now! 


in aviation. Complete information 


Riddle 


iweTtirure 


AERONAUTICAL 





TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER G.|I. BILLS 


geeseenee= MAIL THIS COUPON =**-**="3 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 
Embry-Riddle 

162 Aviation Building 
Miami 30, Floride 


Please send me complete information on 
Aeronautical Engineering Design, without 
cost or obligation. 


Name... cccccccccccccccccs Ag@secee 








Address. oc ccccccccccvesccsesccses ° 
: Cty. ccccece cvcccccccccs MMBeccsce 
* lama (check one)[Veteran[Non-veteran 3 | 
; :| 





MAILBOX 
(Continued from page 6) 


about 8-10 miles SE of Barstow and about 
four miles NW of the CAA emergency 
field and radio at Daggett? Gentry has 
gas, lighted runway and a light-controlled 
glide slope approach system. I landed 
there about a year and a half ago and 
it had only been opened a short time 

Perhaps it has closed in the interim, or 
perhaps the authors just accidentally 
overlooked Paul Pierce’s neighbor? 

Joun A. WILLIFORD 

Ist Engr., USNS Tallulah 
Gulf of Aden 


@ According to latest Airport Directory 
Daggett-Gentry (on L.A. chart) is still in 
operation with Ernie Gentry as manager. 
80/87 octane gas is available—Ed. 





A PLACE IN THE AIRMAN'S WORLD 


I have just read through The Airman’s 
World by Gill Robb Wilson (Random 
House, publishers) for about the twen- 
tieth time. To explain its effects on me is 
a task far beyond my ability. 

There are many people who would in- 
sist upon regarding Mr. Wilson's work in 
a realistic sense only. They would say 
that such inspirational works were writ- 
ten in the interest and for the promotion 
of aviation. If this were his only purpose, 
I am sure The Airman’s World has served 
it well. However, I feel very deeply that 
Mr. Wilson had a far greater purpose, for 
he is a far greater man—a man whose 
purpose reaches not only into the future 
of aviation, which is admirable within 
itself, but also into the welfare of his 
fellow man and even further into the wel- 
fare of future generations and the future 
of his country. 

I offer my most sincere appreciation to 
Mr. Wilson for the prominent role he has 
played in helping me to establish a life’s 
goal. He is a man whom I will remember 
along with my parents, pastor, Sunday 
school teachers, public school teachers, 
and flying instructor. 

I am a sophomore at the University of 
North Carolina. I received my private 
license last Spring and now have accumu- 
lated approximately 100 hours, of each 
of which I am very proud. At present, I 
am attempting along with many others 
I am sure—to find a way to join the ranks 
of aircraft owners. In the future, after 
completing French, history and all those 
courses so necessary in understanding 
one’s society, I have high hopes that I 
will be worthy of finding a place in the 
airman’s world. 

J. SHERWoop THOMPSON 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





AIRCRAFT MODEL 24W41A 


I am very interested in getting in touch 
with any owners of “Fairchild Argus”— 
aircraft model 24W41A—with a view to 
swapping notes. 

We have in England only a very few 
of these aeroplanes although I feel that 
there must have been a very large num- 


ber of them manufactured and many of 
them must still be in service in various 
corners of the world . . . 

May I, at this point, compliment you on 
your journal which is undoubtedly the 
most satisfying publication for the private 
owner and light-weight aircraft operator. 

E. F. Atucuin, Mgr. Director 
E. F. Allchin & Co. Ltd., 
253 Bordesley Green, 
Birmingham 19, England. 





CHARMED 


“And There was Light” (November 
Fiyinc) is the most delightful thing I 
have read in many moons. I read it over 
every once in a while, and get a new 
chuckle each time. 

Also, I enjoyed the article on test fly- 
ing the “Champion.” I had the privilege 
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of inspecting the Traveler recently, and 
have drooled at the Champion ever since. 
However, my bankroll says: stick to 
the J-5; if you can buy fuel for it, you will 
do well. 
B. D. McKay 
Asheville, N. C. 


I have just read “And There Was Light” 
(by “Anonymous”) in your November is- 
sue of FLYINe. 

This may sound silly to you, but my 
husband says he wrote it. How many 
other husbands have said the same thing! 
I don’t believe he wrote it and, to settle 
a bet, don’t tell me who wrote it just tell 
me did my husband write it. His name 
Fee 

Let me add there are a lot of women 
who enjoy your magazine very much and 
I happen to be one of them! 

Thanks in advance (Please don’t use 
my name either.) 


@ This may cost us a male reader, but to 
our lady reader in that Penn- 
sylvania oil city, the answer is No. Your 
better-half has been pulling your landing 
gear.—Ed. 


northern 





TIMELY EDITORIALS 


. . . Of great interest have been the time- 
ly editorials concerning American youth 
and aviation. Recent testimony in Wash- 
ington by General Curtis LeMay serves 
to point this up. Military aviation appar- 
ently cannot hold the interest of Amer- 
can youth. ... This country would do 
well to consider all ways of fostering in- 
terest in aviation, and do it soon. It might 
be as good an investment as some of the 
foreign aid funds we have squandered. 
R. A. MacGreccor 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
FLYING—February 1958 




















WAIT TILL YOU SEE 


what 160 Horsepower does to the Tri-Pacer! 


a , NOW 


e==_ 


gas, 160 HORSEPOWER 
GIVES YOU 
i FUEL SAVING 


More horspower, less fuel consumption— 
that's the amazing story of the great new 
Lycoming 0-320-B 160 hp engine now 
powering the ri-Pacer 160. Higher com- 
pression ratio means the Tri-Pacer 160 
cruising side-by-side with the Tri-Porc: 
150 with optional 150 hp Lycoming; will 
burn 11 per cent less fuel! Mc engine 
compares with the Lycoming for dependa- 
bility, stamina and long operating peri- 
ods between overhauls. 


Open the throttle of the new 1958 Tri-Pacer 160 and you know you're in 
fast but_pleasant company. The new high-compression 160 horsepower 
Lycoming packs a wallop that really pushes you back in your seat as you 
accelerate rapidly for take-off. 

Even fully-loaded your angle of climb at best climb speed is almost too 
steep for comfort! There’s no under-powered, mushy feeling in the Tri- 
Pacer. Here’s a plane with performance to spare—performance that means 
the Tri-Pacer will out-climb, out-cruise, out-perform any other plane in its 
class—without question. 

Just what performance do you get? An honest 134 mph cruise at 75 per 
cent power at 7000’; over 525-mile range (655 with optional auxiliary tank); 
fully-loaded rate of climb of 800 feet per minute. 

Your money buys far more airplane, far more performance in the Tri- 
Pacer—priced hundreds of dollars less than any other plane in its class. 
Tri-Pacer 160, $8,595; Tri-Pacer 150, $8,395. 

For a new flight thrill, fly the Tri-Pacer 160 at your Piper dealer's or write 
for new brochure, Dept. 2-G, Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa. 


PIPER. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 











MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE*‘IN THE WORLD 
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UST ANOTHER Jos for the helicopter and 
the British-made “Whirlwind” was suc- 
cessful in its assigned task. In a test to 
show the value of big helicopters in sal- 
vage work, this ‘copter from the Naval 


ao) 


~ 
ie 





Lee-on-Solent, 


England, 
flying 30 feet above the water with a 


Air station at 


towline of about 160 yards, made the 
grade by towing the Gavington, a 360 
long-ton minesweeper 


A HEALTHY INCREASE in the number of 
pilot certificates and other ajrman 
licenses during the first six months of 
1957 is apparent in CAA’s latest report 
Overall increase, over the same period for 
1956, in the pilot categories was 62 per 
cent; in the non-pilot, 13 per cent. Student 
pilot certificates totaled 39,006; Private 
pilots, 12,134; Commercial, 16,479 and Air- 
line Transport, 2,643. While Mechanics’ 
certificates fell off three per cent, new 
Control Tower Operators licensed totaled 
1,930—a 65 per cent increase. 


O N THEIR WAY TO the Antarctic and four 
months of serving as full-time mem- 
bers of the AF task force on Operation 
Deep Freeze III, based at McMurdo 
Sound, CAP cadets Wm. George Ehrlich 
(right), Lincoln, Neb. and George P. 
Schaeffer, Camas, Wash. stop over at 





Washington, D. C. for a briefing from 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, AF Vice Chief of 
Staff. Selected from 36,000 cadets to rep- 
resent the CAP on the Antarctic expedi- 
tion, the boys will take part in several 
supply missions over the South Pole. 


HE FIRST FRENCH AIRCRAFT in 20 years 
to be sold in the U.S.A. and quite like- 
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ly the first jet ever to be sold for private 
use is on order through Beech Aircraft 
for Henry Timken, Jr., Detroit. board 
chairman and executive v.p. of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. The plane—a four- 
place twin engine model—is the Morane- 
Saulnier MS 760, powered by two 880 
lb-thrust Turbomeca Marbore II engines, 
with a top speed of 410 mph. A second 
plane is on order for Beech, with an 
additional eight on option 


M° WIDELY KNOWN for the manufac- 
ture of hearing aids, the Sonotone 
Corporation is now at work on a $3.4 
million contract on 
its radically new 
stainless steel-en- 
cased nickel-cad- 
mium, lightweight 
battery. The present 
contract is divided 
between the USAF 
for B-47 installa- 
tions; Lockheed for 
the F-104's; and Cap- 
ital Airlines for its 
Viscounts. The steel for these batteries 
is supplied by the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration 


A DEVICE, weighing only 0.27 lbs. which 
is designed to unlock a jammed land 
ing gear by means of a propellant-ener- 
gized emergency 
uplock actuator, is 
being manufac- 
tured by the Pro- 
pellex Chemical 
Corp., Edwards- 
ville, Ill. A supple- 
ment to present 
hydraulic 
pneumatic systems 
used on both com- 
mercial and mili- 
tary aircraft, the actuator, for which pat- 
ent is pending, has been successfully 
tested on the McDonnell F101 Voodoo 


and 





geome is replacing its previously an- 
nounced Model 717 with an advanced 
type short to medium range jet transport 
designated the Model 720. The new de- 
sign, powered with the higher thrust ver- 
sion of the P&W JT3(J-57), will accom- 
modate 100 to 125 passengers and will 
have a top speed of 600 mph. United Air 
Lines has already placed an order for 11 
of the 720’s, first deliveries of which are 
scheduled for 1960 


E LEVATED TO THE STATUS of a scheduled 
overseas certificated airline, Trans- 
Caribbean Airways, the first supplement- 
al carrier to be so certificated, is inaug- 
urating full-scale passenger and cargo 
schedules on its assigned route from New 
York to San Juan, P.R. The CAB certifi- 
cation gives Trans Caribbean an equal 
right with Pan Am and Eastern to de- 
velop traffic on this route. 








| gesagt AT THIS COLLEGE are an espe- 
cially selected group of young ladies 
from all sections of the U.S.A., Canada 
and Mexico. It is American Airlines’ new 
Stewardess College dedicated recently by 
Rep. Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) and the first 





built by any airline. Located on a 22-acre« 


campus between Dallas and Fort Worth, 
this cx ' i the comforts in the 
world itm ,wimming pool and ai 
conditioning. is equipped to train as many 
as 1,000 stewaurdesses annually 


NE OF AVIATION’S HIGHEST HONORS, the 
Daniel Guggenheim Medal “for no 
table achievements in aviation,” has been 
Arthur E. Raymond, engi 
Douglas Air 


awarded to 


neering vice-president of 
craft. Presentation of this award for 1957 
was made in New York at the recent 


Institute of 
Raymond has 


Honors Night dinner of the 


Aeronautical Sciences. M1: 


been with Douglas since 1925 and the 
company’s engineering head since 1936 
a FLIGHT,” an informative sales 

brochure on Federal Tubeless Auto- 


pilots, may be obtained by writing to the 
Industrial Products Div. of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 15191 Bled 


soe St., San Francisco, Calif 


Pages FIRST in aviation was recorded 
in late October when a twin-engined 
Learstar manufactured by Pacific Airmo 
tive at Santa Monica, Calif., made the first 
trans-Polar flight by business aircraft 
Los Angeles to Dusseldorf, Ger 
With only one refueling stop—at 


from 
any 





Frobisher Bay—the 6,000-mile trip was 
completed in 23 hrs. 58 min. Aboard the 
plane were (1. to r.) John Dohm, navi- 
gator; Vernon Benfer, PacAero prexy, 
passenger; Wilhelm Roemerscheidt 
Hal Herman, pilots. 


and 


WDER BOMBING,” usually associated 
with kid Halloween pranks, has been 
adopted by Pipe-line patrol pilots as a 
unique way to mark pipe-line leaks. Spot 
ting a leak, the pilot aims a pound of 

(Continued on page 98) 
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These weather items prepared in consultation with the United States Weather 
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Chart shows typical paths and initial condition of Air Masses entering United States 


AIR MASSES 


Diagram above shows the major air 
masses moving into the United States 
Broadly speaking, they fall 
Polar and 1 ropical 


into two 


categories I ach has 
certain weather characteristics associated 


with it 


Polar Air Masses generally move over 
increasingly warmer surfaces and become 
unstable, so their weather is characteristi- 


cally showery. Depending on amount of 


moisture encountered, they form cumulus- 


type clouds, rain or snow showers and 


: : 
often bumpy air at low levels 


Tropical Air Masses moving from 


warm source regions are cooled from 


Stratiuhed 


/ 


below and become stabilized 


clouds like Stratus or Fog are forme 


When chis moist air meets colder Polar 


Properties of air masses from standpoint of flying during winter season 


AIR MASS CLOUDS CEILINGS 
P (neat source None Uniumited 
enn 
. 
P (southeast of Stratocumulus and cumulus 50 100 feet 
seat Lakes tops Lut 100 feet over mountains 
* 
mP (on Pacitx umuius tops above 100. 3.000 ft 
oast) 20,000 feet 0 over mountains 
mP (east of None t ted 
Rockres) 
mP (east coast) Stratocumulus and stratus 100 feet 
tops wr 00 feet 
mT (Pacts Stratus of stratucumulus 500. | 500 feet 
coast) 
mT (east of Stratus of stratoc umulus x 1 teet 
Rockres) 
*Source of Polar or Tropical air is icated by a prefia “C™ tor 
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COMPANY, INC 


tinenta! and 


and Affliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Air, it will ride up over cold front, pro- 
ducing showers and thunderstorms 
é 
SURFACE 
VISIBILITIES TURBULENCE TEMPERA 
TURE Ff 
Excellent (except nea b except with to 
trial areas, ther 4mies high w veloc tes 
5 miles snow Moverate turbulence 
flurt ves. wp t 100 teet 
1 except 0 over untains Moderate to str Sto 55 
and mm showers bulence 
Excellent except near indus oth except owe Dt @ 
trea! areas, the 4 ee eveis @ith high @wends 
Faw except 0 in precipi Roux? wer levels Wto « 
tation area 
Good Smooth Sto @ 
Good Smooth Bt 7 


M” for maritime. 





OMPANY, GENFRAL PETROLEUM 


FORECAST 
Top-Flight Performance 
with Mobilgas Aircraft 

and Mobiloil Aero 





Advances 1 e sc e of we 
forecasting ive € r c 
tO acc rately pre < € c pera 
ire Change | $ 
effects that e¢ c ere 

jet and turbo-prop t. Soc 
Mobil has kept pace by level p 

‘ } | h 


performance properties that assure 


top-flight performa e under! 








You’re Miles Ahead With Mi bil 


CORPORATION, MOBIL OVERSEAS OL COMPANY NC 





Presentin 
the Cessna 
Skylane 


A distinguished addition to 1958's 
powerful 180-182 line... 


Here it is . . . leading the parade for 1958 . . . Cessna’s 
big, bright, and beautiful new SKYLANE—com- 
pletely equipped with radio and navigational gear! 


Besides full radio and navigational equinment, the 
SKYLANE features an over-all, 3-color paint job 
(in your choice of over 500 color combinations), 
wheel speed fairings, tinted glass in all windows, 
and a magnificently styled interior. The new SKY- 
LANE is truly the complete airplane for the com- 
plete pilot. And it’s all yours with the inherent 
advantages of complete factory installation and 
“package pricing” of equipment. That’s not all... 


The SKYLANE offers you the same high perform- 
ance (plus additional speed), the same outstanding 
stability and Land-O-Matic handling ease as its 
sleek and powerful sistership—the great new Flair- 
Flight Cessna 182 for 1958. Plus the rugged all-metal 
construction, economy, and reliability so well 
proven throughout the big and powerful 180-182 
line. 

Prices (std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita) begin at $13,850 
for the 180 and $14,350 for the 182. See your nearby 
Cessna dealer (Yellow Pages of phone book) or 
write CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Dept. 
F-21, Wichita, Kansas. 


Inquire 


about Cessna Cessna 


lease plans 


f é . : 
we. 8: ET Sh 


~ 
a. 


NEW CESSNA SKYLANE—WITH FASTER CRUISING SPEED, fifty 


NEW FLAIR-FLIGHT CESSNA 182 FOR 1958—with sparkling beauty, 
performance, and comfort surpassing airplanes in the same price class! 
Most stable airplane in its class. Lowest cost airplane in its class. 
Comfort-engineered 4-place cabin with new-for-'58 styling and extra 
features. All-metal construction. Land-O-Matic landing gear, Para-Lift 
flaps, 230-h.p. Continental engine. See it now at your Cessna dealer's! 


GREAT CESSNAS QOoQDO@D@®INHE COMPLETE 
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more horsepower, better climb, more stability, shorter take-off and landing, less maintenance than competitive airplanes in the same price range 
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RUGGED, VERSATILE CESSNA 180 4-place, all-metal airplane, serv- 
ice ceiling 19,800 ft. (22,800 ft. with McCauley Propeller). Spring-stee! 
conventional landing gear with Goodyear castering gear for smoothest, 
safest ride on rough fields. Para-Lift flaps for short-field landings, take 
offs. Smooth, 6-cylinder 230-h.p. Continental engine. Removable rear 
seat for cargo. Famous wherever there are challenging flying problems 


AIR FLEET FOR EVE! 
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POPULAR CESSNA 180 AMPHIBIAN — one of many odapto 


tions of the versatile Cessna ! 80. Para-Lift flaps let you fly in and 
out of smai!l bodies of water. Ideal for long-distance ‘bush"’ fly 
ing. Easily adaptable into ambulance-plane, ski-plane, phote 
plane, many other uses 


r§¥ BUSINESS NEED! 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


WHILE stationed in Tucson, Ariz., with 
the USAF, I met a lieutenant who had a 
PT-23 Fairchild for sale. Having no idea 
what the plane looked like, and the price 
being right, I bought it sight unseen. Soon 
after a short furlough in New York and 
an anxious trip back to Kansas, I arrived 
at a small farm airport near Kansas City, 
where I found my future in the sky— 
about twice as large as anything I had 
ever flown and three times more power- 
ful, as well as tattered, torn and without 
brakes. 

Finding that no one at the airport could 
fly the aircraft, I proceeded to check my- 
self out with some helpful suggestions 
from an old timer and an airport me- 
chanic. Two controlled crash landings 
and 20 minutes later I was airborne, sup- 
posedly headed southwest on course for 
Augusta, Kan., my first stop. Not know- 
ing that the compass was in error, I found 
myself lost some three hours later in 
south Kansas, and low on fuel. After 
circling numerous water tanks and fran- 
tic searching on my map, I found my 
position was somewhere near Elkins Falls, 
Kan., about eighty miles off course. See- 
ing an emergency field located nearby on 
the map I circled its location only to find 
a reservoir now in its place. After nu- 
merous selections, I picked a narrow strip 
adjacent to a dirt road and close to a 
farmhouse. One low pass for a close look 
and over the fence we came, full flaps 
and no brakes. 

Climbing out and walking over to the 
farmhouse, my only greeting was a bark- 
ing dog. After waiting what seemed an 
eternity, a car came down the dusty road 
with a happy family on their way to a 
picnic. A quick explanation of my 
troubles brought me no relief and no gas 
but the gentleman was more than obliging 
to help me start the airplane, though his 
knowledge was lacking. Since the engine 
had a hand starter, I let him crank it. 

Twenty minutes later a weakened, tired 
form leaning on the wing was just able 
to whisper, “The doctor told me I have 
heart trouble and shouldn't over-exert 
myself.” Learning this, I decided we 
should change places. With much coaxing 
I left my helpful friend standing up on 
the wing with a meager knowledge of the 
aircraft’s instruments and starting proce- 
dure. He elected to stand outside on the 
wing for fear he would be caught inside 
this bomb. 

Another twenty minutes later, I lay 
prostrated on the wing also. I can remem- 
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ber my whispered instructions, “Crack 
the throttle if it starts.” With a last burst 
of energy and a fast resounding turnover, 
I heard the engine catch. In a blast of air 
the airplane, with wide open throttle, 
plowed me into the ground and ran over 
me. I came up running as fast as I could 
and had to hurdle over my friend as he 
came bouncing off the wing. In less time 
that it takes to tell, the ship was nearly 
airborne on its own. In desperation, I 
leaped and landed on the rear cockpit, 
legs dangling in the air stream, whistling 
across the field. 

Having never been in the rear cockpit, 
I gave no thought to cutting the throttle, 
but only to get up front. With my last 
ounce of energy, I got on the wing and to 
the front cockpit, just as we came over a 
slight knoll and started down a steep hill 


Dead ahead, coming up the hill, was a 
herd of cows and a lake just below. I 
pulled the throttle but never got in. I 
literally and physically flew through the 
herd of cows. The lake was coming up 
fast, but here lady luck put the right gear 
in a chuck hole and spun us around and 
around, grinding us to a halt with the 
engine still running. 

My briefly made acquaintance disap- 
peared in a flash—leaving only a cloud of 
dust down the road 

I collected my gear, parachute, helmet, 
crank, etc., which was spread all over the 
field and was airborne headed for Au- 
gusta, Kan., still low on gas and ex- 
hausted. The right tank lasted one and a 
half minutes after hitting the empty mark 
and the engine quit cold. I wobbled the 
pump, switched tanks and lost 100 feet. 
Now at 1,100 feet, Augusta was dead 
ahead. At this point every open field 
looked like an airport, but not the right 
one. The left tank emptied and there was 
silence once again. I started to turn to 
my left when from under my wing popped 
up three aircraft parked on the line at 
the Augusta Municipal Airport. I com- 
pleted a 45-degree turn to the left, barely 
cleared a small cow fence and pulled up 


short with about a ten-foot roll. A tow 
to the gas pit resulted.in 448 gallons 
pumped into 45 gallon tanks 

Rosert Zex 
Irvington, N. Y. 


DON'T CHANGE HORSES... . 


IT WAS a beautiful April day, just right 
to hop across the Georgia countryside 

Jim, in the back seat of the L-16B, our 
CAP plane, shouted above the noise of the 
little aircraft: “Hey, let’s see if there're 
any fish in Pippin’s Pond.” 

I dropped the Champ down to about 
500 feet, but we could not spot quick finny 
shadows beneath the pond’s surface 

Pulling up two-three hundred feet, I 
yelled, “Jim, take her. I wanna check the 
heading to Camilla.” 

Jim replied, “Wait’ll I put the stick back 
in.” 

We had noticed during pre-flight that 
the rear stick was not in place. One of 
the squadron members had made a blood 
lift from Savannah to our local hospital a 
couple of days before, and had got in so 
late that he’d rushed off without replacing 
the stick. So Jim reached for the stick, 
and gave it a smart shove into the socket 

Only he got it in backwards. The stick 
is offset so that the knees won't hit it in 
aileron control. There’s a round red ball 
on the top end 

Somehow, while Jim was trying to out- 
maneuver the reverse curve on the thing, 
the ball slipped up under the metal strap 
that supports the front seat cushion and 
jammed there. We had the aileron-lock 
in full nose-down position 

It took a few seconds of spirited inte: 
change for each of us to discover that the 
not, for inconceivable 
reason, frozen on the controls. Mean 
while, my subconscious took over. With- 
out any particular step-by-step reasoning 
I gave the little airplane full power and 
trim in an effort to get her nose up, which 
it did. She went up of half- 
loop, then began to spiral in and made 
about 1% turn, while I was frantically 
working on the immovable stick and rid 
ing the rudders. 

The ground was coming up fast so I 
gave one last desperate kick on right rud 
der. We hit on the right wing and gear 
crabbing along for about 60 feet before 
coming to rest in a shocking silence 

We had landed in a huge, obstacle-free 
treeless pasture. The plane had hit with 
a terrific impact, causing me to make an 
indentation in the instru- 
The edge of the panel dug a 
forehead, but 


other was some 


into a sort 


unscheduled 
ment panel 
small channel 
that was all 
Although Jim howled that his back was 
broken, he made good time getting out of 
the plane which, fortunately, did not 
catch fire. We extricated ourselves gin- 
gerly, gazing in horror at the wrecked 
body of the L-16. Eighty per cent loss was 
the decision handed down by the various 
investigating and _ inspecting 
when they got through wringing us out, 
photographing, measuring shaking 
their heads 
We are now pointed out as the guys 
(Continued on page 86) 
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and 





EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT'S VIRGIL ODOM 
RECOMMENDS AC AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS! 


Superintendent of Maintenance of Executive Aircraft 
selects AC Aircraft Spark Plugs for personal use! 


Veteran of 15 years in aviation, Virgil Odom says, “I’ve 

never had a failure with AC Aircraft Spark Plugs. With 

normal maintenance, I expect over 500 hours of peak per- 

cT 34 //@3 —~ formance from them. That’s why I recommend ACs, and 
ackA Vc I’ve never had a complaint from owners or pilots. When- 
ever there’s a fouling problem, I suggest AC Platinum 

Electrodes, but for normal operation I use standard ACs.” 


As a result of its world-wide reputation for light and heavy 
aircraft overhaul and conversion work, Executive Air- 
craft Service has been appointed recently as a registered 
dealer for the Piper Line. 

So, take a tip about spark plugs from one of the experts, 
Virgil Odom! For better performance and lower mainte- 
nance, install AC Aircraft Spark Plugs in your plane. 


Watch Wolt Disney Studios’ ZORRO every week on ABC-TV AIR Cc RAFT 


AC &P THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS SPARK PLUGS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey ; Miami Springs, Florida, Newark, New Jersey; Atlonta, Georgio; Alexandria, Virginio; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation: Burbank, California; Seattle, Washington; Oakland, California; Kansos City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey 
Southwest Airmotive Company: Dallas, Texas; Kansas City, Konsos; Denver, Colorado. Standard Aero Engine Lid.: Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, 8.C.; Edmonton. Alberta 
Ven Dusen Aircraft Supplies, inc.s Chicago, lilinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey; Eas! Boston, Mossochusetts; Alexandria, Virginia, Richmond, Virgina 
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reason: these are the 
only complete guides 
to all CAA ratings 


the popular Zweng Manuals, 
eoch with complete text and 
latest typical examinations 
COMMERCIAL PILOT RATINGS. 


With new 
$4.00 


[) PRIVATE & 
Both ratings in one timely book. 
cross-country written examinations 


[] INSTRUMENT RATING. Up-to-date, 
plete, illustrated, and concise. $5.00 


com- 


[] AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. Used 
by the airlines in their own pilot-training 


1958 edition. $5.50 


] AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS’ RAT- 
INGS ratings in one book. The only 
complete guide available. $5.00 


courses. 


Two 


_}) FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL. If you hove 
an A. & E. rating this book will make you a 
flight engineer now. $5.00 

FLYING THE OMNIRANGE. This book shows 


you how simple omni flying can be. With typ- 
ical omni flight. tlus. $4.00 


] MANUAL OF THE E-6B COMPUTER. Over 400 
problems solved and explained. $3.00 


} THE AMERICAN FLIGHT NAVIGATOR. New, 


the first really practicol guide to this coveted 
professional airline rating. $7.00 

SAFETY AFTER SOLO. 356 p. $4.75 

RULES OF THE AIR. $2.00 


HELICOPTER PILOT RATINGS. $5.00 





Check the items you want, fill in the blanks below 
then clip this ad and send if to 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Ventura Bivd., F-2 “> 


North Hollywood, Calif. 
[) Send C.0.D 
Send me a free copy of your complete catalogue 


Payment enclosed 


Name 
Street 


City & State 
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READ? 


Air history can be likened to a spoked 
wheel. The hub—the hard core of knowl- 
edge—is comprised of the standard for- 
mal works of the scholar and histori-n 
Outward from this nucleus, like 
spokes, extend the facets of history—bib- 
liographies, memoirs, personal narratives, 
monographs, air fiction, etc.—elements 
which make for completeness of the 
wheel, give it shape and substance. 

More often than not the formal history 
is general rather than definitive. It comes 
in a variety of formats, for example, the 
objective narrative as against the inter- 
pretative, conceptual, or picture history 
Few inspire for “reading pleasure,” but 
all are indispensable to a body of liter- 
ature. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE, 1907-1957, edited by Dr. Alfred 
Goldberg (D. Van Nostrand, $6.75). 


This book looms foremost among recent 
general air histories. Written by profes- 
sional air historians, the book spans half 
a century, from the creation of the Aero- 

nautical Division, 
U.S. Army Signal 
Corps (1 August 
1907), to the pres- 
ent. Organization- 
ally it divides into 
three major peri- 
ods. The Balloon 
to the B-17 re- 
counts the early 
days, the first great 
war, and the per- 
iod between the 
wars; Poland to 
V-J Day composes the next 20 per cent 
and deals with the air war world-wide, 
theater by theater, and at home. The 
bulk, concentrating on the last decade, 
unfolds the story of the independent Air 
Force through a pattern of “The Men,” 
“The Tools,” “The Mission” and “The 
Deeds.” 

Researched from AF archives, the vol 
ume is profusely illustrated and contains 
a comprehensive index and bibliography 
of source materials which any student of 
history will find valuable 


CEILING UNLIMITED: THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN AVIATION FROM KITTY HAWK 
TO SUPERSONICS, by Lloyd Morris and 
Kendall Smith (Macmillan, $6.50) 


This is a general popular air history 
Its illustrated narrative interweaves the 
story of military and civilian flight. Dif- 
fering from the standard approach by 
emphasizing the human values in flight 
and the personal aspects of aeronautical 
development, it has far more in store for 


By JAMES F. 


SUNDERMAN 


the non-specialist than does the orthodox 
history. A detailed index aids in quick 
reference and research 

More than fields of en 
deavor, aviation is photogenic. Its high 
glamor and drama can be captured pic 
torially. During the late ‘30s and ‘40: 
combination picture-narratives playe: 
hard on aviation’s photogenic qual!ties 
Among the now out-of-print titles are 
S. Paul Johnson’s two, Horizon’s Unlin 
ited: A Graphic History of Aviatio 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, $3.95 
and Flying Squadrons: A Graphic Histor 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces, (1942 
$3.50). A classic still is the Official Pic 
ture History of the AAF (Duell, Sloa 
and Pearce, 1947, $10 More recently 
Lamont Buchanan’s The Flying Years 
(Putnam, 1953, $5) brings the record of 
American Aviation into the ‘50s whil 
all photo-histories are far outclassed in 
weight, size and photo-coverage found in 
Flying: A Pictorial History of Aviation 
(Year, Inc. 1953—with a new up-to-date 
edition due out by the end of Decembe: 
1957). 

More in the class of reference, yet stil! 
history, is Aircraft of the Royal Air Forces 
1918-1957 by Owen Thetford (Putnam 
London, $12.50). This encyclopedia of all 
RAF aircraft types from 1 Aprii 1918 to 
present, plus a few of the record-break- 
ing and R&D models, is a thorough run- 
down on British military aircraft. The 
book is organized by company makes 
both British and American, and each 
model series is shown in photo and three 
view line drawing, with a narrative giving 
development and operational history 
numbers built, production and 
flight specifications, combat 
record and squadron assignments 


most great 


design, 
armament, 


LIFELINE IN THE SKY: THE STORY OF 
MATS, by Clayton Knight (William Mor 
row, $6) 

Long-time aviation artist Claytor 
Knight has done well in capturing the 
worldwide epic of MATS in colorful, de 
scriptive prose laced with black and white 


LIFELINE™ 
IN SHE SKY 


and water-color 
original art. Few 
indeed are the out 
of-the-way MATS 
bases he missed 
probing the globe 
to research, write 
and paint this glo- 
bal air logistics 

force 
His book is es- 
sentially a world 
air-travelogue pre- 
faced by a brief 
broad-brush of MATS’ little known his 

(Continued on page 93) 
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of these superb 








High-Fidelity 








12” COLUMBIA & RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia @ Record Club now-and agree to 
purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 














Two delightful and ro- 
mantic ballet scores by 
Offenbach and Chopin 





7 exciting new jazz im- 
provisations by two 
great modern combos 


day by day 


boris 
bay 











a am | 
Doris Day sings The Song 


is You, But Not For Me, 
Autumn Leaves—9 more 








12 inimitable Elgart 
arrangements — ideal 
for listening or dancing 





Definitive performances 
of three best-loved 
Beethoven sonatas 


ie) 2) Mel eie. il. | 
STORY 


Duchin plays The Man | 
Love, April Showers, Am 
| Blue?, Brazii—11 more 


Emperor Waltz ,Blue Dan- 
ube, Vienna Life, Gypsy 
Baron Overture—2 more 


PAD Pwd ORCRE TEA CEMRAMET Comtecte 








mines | 
Eight of the best-loved 


melodies of all time — 
magnificently performed 





JOHNNY MATHIS 


Johnny Mathis sings 12 
feworites — Day In Day 
Cut, Old Black Magic, etc. 


GERSHWIN HITS| 


i 
. ca 
oa ‘ 
PERCY FAITH 
Suave arrangements , of 


Embraceable You, Some- 
body Loves Me—12 more 


FRANK SINATRA 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE HEART 


12 Sinatra favorites — 
Mad About You, Love 
Me, Nevertheless, etc. 


America’s favorite quar- 
tet sings Love Walked 
In and 11 others 


PERRIER 
‘— 


Erroll Garner plays Car- 
avan, No Greater Love, 
Memories of You, etc. 


Lure of the Tropics| 


“eu { 





The Moon of Manakoora, 
Lotus Land, Poinciana, 
Jamaican Rhumba, etc. 


PORTS OF CALL 


wABRys PANA BER 


A romantic musical tour 
—Ormandy and The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra 


ITHE KING OF SWING 








Benny Goodman and his 
Original Orchestra, Trio 
and Quartet. 11 numbers 








— 





Tenderly, Deep Purple, 
Soon, Laura, September 
in The Rain, 7 others 





AMBASSADOR SATCH 








Armstrong and his All- 
Stars. 10 numbers from 
triumphant tour abroad 


Complete score! 1 Could 
Have Danced All Night, 
The Rain in Spain, etc 


STRAVINSKY 

FIREBIRD SUITE 

TCHAIKOVS 

ROWED AND JULIET 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Stunning hi-fi perform- 
ances of the “Firebird” 
and “Romeo and juliet” 





= 


Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 


Complete Score 
PS 


— 





Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit, with 
Nelson Eddy as Curly 


BRAHMS: 


WALTER 


NEW YORK PHILHARMOND 


6 works: Symphony No. 3, 
Academic Festival Over- 
ture, 4 Hungarian Dances 


LEVANT PLAYS GERSHWIN 


3 Gershwin works—Con- 
certo in F, Rhapsody in 
Bive, American in Paris 


The complete score 
Lehar’s operetta—Vilia 


Maxim's, Women, etc 





r=——-FREE—ANY 3—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW!}-—— 


CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: 
1. Eddy Duchia Story 
. Beethoven: 3 piano sonctas 
- Erroll Gorner {‘Coreven"’) 
. Goité Porisienne; Les Syiphides 
- Easy Toe Remember—luboff Choir 
» My Fair Lady—Orig. Broadway Cost 
Brubeck and Joy & Koi 





You receive, at once, any 3 of these records—FREE. 
One is your gift for joining, and the other twe are 
your Bonus records “in advance” 


After you have purchased only four records, you re- 
ceive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus record of your choice 
FREE for every two additional selections you purchase 
from the Club 


You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: 
Classical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


COLUMBIA (p RECORD CLUB, Dept. 625 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 

Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 
numbers I have circled at the richt — and enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club 

(check one box only) 


C1 Classical Listening and Dancing 0 Jom 


() Breedway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies Gershwin Wits—Percy Feith 
ns from the more than 


Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue of the 
Columbia i» Record Club Magazine — which describes ~ . Sinatro—Adventures of the Heart 


all forthcoming selections 


You may accept or reject the selection for your Divi- 
sion, take records from other Divisions or take NO 
records in any particular month 


Your only membership obligation is te buy four selec- 
tions from the more than 100 to be offered in the 
coming 12 months. You may cancel membership any 
time thereafter 

The records you want are mailed and billed te you 
at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat 
higher), plus small mailing charge 


xy You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days 


| I agree to purchase four selecti 
j 100 to be offered during the cx g 12 months ...a 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 10. Ambossedor Sotch 
| two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 11, Firebird; Romeo ond Juliet 
| Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE 12. Doy By Day—Doris Doy 
Nome 13. Johann Stravss—Waltzes 
I (Please Print 14. Lure of the Tropics—Kostelanetz 
fj Address 15. Ports Of Call 
| 16. Okichome! 
i pos oath . == Stete > an 17. Levont Ploys Gershwin 
ANADA rices slightly higher, address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 18. The Elgort Touch 
1 lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 19. The Great Melodies of Tchaikovsky 
lease fill im the following information 
| ° , . 20. Suddenly It's the Hi-Lo’s 
i 21. King of Swing—Benny Goodman 
22. Brahms: Symphony No. 3 
| Desler's Address. 23. The Merry Widow 


COLUMBIA (> RECORD CLUB 
© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1958 24. Wonderful, Wonderful—Maothis PE-1 
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subscriptions 


Dealer's Name....... 





Todays air power in action: 


Somewhere over California a Douglas C-133A heads East toward assignment 


to our 1607th Air Transport Wing (Heavy) based at Dover, Delaware 


This Air Force giant can swallow an ICBM 


operations. It has the fastest loading and unloading time 


The new Douglas C-133A is the only jet age airplane 
capable of transporting both IRBM and ICBM missile 
systems. It dwarfs all other U.S. cargo aircraft in pro- 
ductivity, capacity and range, yet operates at the lowest 
cost in air logistics history. 

This huge turboprop air freighter can airlift 100,000 
Ibs. of payload more than 1,100 miles; it can transport 
42,000 lbs. more than 4,000 miles non-stop. Its cargo ton- 
mile costs are as low as 5¢ on both short and long haul 

18 


per ton of any modern airplane. Yet, despite its huge size 
and 350 mph+speed, it can operate from short runways 
Because of its ability to move the giant new missiles 
and their supporting equipment anywhere in the world 
in hours, the C-133A makes it possible to achieve a major 
increase in the effectiveness of our overseas bases while 
decreasing their size. It will buy more protection per 

dollar for the American taxpayer. 
FLYING—February 195 
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*It more than pays for itself! The turbo- 
prop C-133A operates at a much lower cost 
per ton-mile and with far less flight and 
maintenance personnel per ton-mile than 
any other air freighter now in service. It is 
estimated that it will more than pay for 
itself in reduced operating costs alone in 


less than 2 years 


Cavernous cargo hold of the Douglas C-133A is capable 
of transporting the Air Force production IRBM THOR and 
all other current IRBM and ICBM missiles and 


their supporting equipment to U.S. bases 
throughout the world in a matter of hours. DOUGI AS 


lhe most respected name 


Depend on f 


tn Aviation 
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EDITORIAL 


The People, the People.. 


GILL ROBB WILSON 


Editor and Publisher 


WAS raised in the teaching that the Republic of the 

United States would be continuously great and good 

in direct proportion as responsibility for its character 
was assumed by its private citizens. 

Abraham Lincoln put it a little differently than Grand- 
father and Father “. of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” he said, with the emphasis where it be- 
longed—but it added up to the same thing; that is, the 
people always in focus. 

“Freedom,” Father would instruct me, “is the right of 
the people to create and mold government, but they must 
not turn over their freedoms to government or to any 
other institutions. For example, freedom of the press is 
not the right of the publisher to print, but the right of the 
people to have knowledge. Freedom of religion is not the 
right of the Church, but the right of the people to worship. 

“And liberty,” he would explain, “is the atmosphere of 
freedom men breathe within government and which gov- 
ernment breathes within civilization. Everything begins 
and ends with the people under God, so unless the people 
assume responsibility toward government, it may become 
their master. 

“And that,” he would rap his knuckles on my chest and 
say, “could happen to you.” 

One day he took me to Washington and we went to the 
White House to call on the President, Mr. McKinley. They 
led me to where Mr. Lincoln’s desk chair was preserved 
with a red plush rope to keep it against injury and wear. 
We went over the rope and Mr. McKinley invited me to 
sit in the chair. I wriggled away in a frenzy of embarrass- 
ment. I felt it would be a desecration for a boy to sit even 
for an instant in the place of the Great Emancipator—he 
who so loved the people that he could not bear for any to 
lack freedom. 

But what in the world does this have to do with avia- 
tion? It has everything, as I see it. 

The coming of the air age introduced the most profound 
chain reaction that human destiny has known since Christ. 
But the institutions of our land—political, educational, 
refused to ponder this matter 
or contemplate its potential. The people therefore have 
not been indoctrinated. Not really knowing, they could 
not really care. 

So now they find themselves out-run in pertinent re- 
spects by a people which lack even the ingredient of free- 
dom, and by a government whose cynicism concerning the 
dignity of the private citizen is unsurpassed in all time. 
This our people can not understand. What happened? 

I can tell you what happened and so can every other 
veteran airman. It wasn’t lack of dollars. It wasn’t any 
overwhelming foreign genius. It wasn’t failure of the air- 
plane to produce boundless utilities. It wasn’t lack of 
forecast by airmen on the significance of the air environ- 
20 


religious, economic, social 


ment. It was sheer lack of preparation of the people to be 
at home in the air environment. The citizen has been left 
out of focus with the air age. He has had no foundation in 
concept from which to ride herd on national policy. Ou: 
institutions didn’t prepare him to exercise intelligent re- 
sponsibility toward his destiny 

This crime of omission must lie where it belongs, at the 
feet of religionists who cry “Peace, Peace,” when there is 
no peace except through the moral discipline of airpowe 
at the door of public education more interested in defend 
ing prerogatives than the country; at the feet of politics 
whose modern party platforms, barren of concept on 
where lies the fate of the people, starkly 
undistinguished documents of 


rank as 
the most history 
door of the public press in all its media, 


of which contributed nothing to the int 


broad s 


proflered solution 
downgrading by an enemy? A 
effort to get at the source of our situation? 

a multiplication of czars, a numerical increasing of boa 


And what do we see as the 
avowed anlike 


Rather! 


states! 


But no 


and committees and, to cap the climax, a ponds 


pression of belief by a national voic: peopl 


bear even heavier taxes if necessary iat news 
eral thousand years old. “What will a man give 
change for The American 

be reminded of it at this point 


his life? 


In the long roll of time, I envision that the dilemm: 
faced by the American people and their govern 
be made to serve a great and good purpose. Bu 
be faced that the aviation scene is a mirror to 
lying causes. There is no solution to our air en 
situation as remote from the basic irresponsibil 
authored it 

It is meaningless, 
party to blame another: for the Cong 
White House; for the military servic 
among themselves: for the Burea 
the buck to the Defense Departn 
loved the 
merely a matter of degre¢ 

Fundamentally, the voice of the pe yple 
in the land 
great and good can happen until the people ars 
They will pay for freedom, fight for freedom, di 
dom when they understand 

We are in our dilemma today because aviation, its 


even hypocri 


leeks and garlic nore 


fearless, reasoning, questioni 
1 


dustry, its commerce, its potential for international disci- 
pline, came to maturity without a conscious grounding in 
the public mind. That this could happen is a danger sign 
It hints that government and our several institutions have 
become something other than the dedicated servants of 
the people. 
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Only on American’s famous 
Royal Coachman can you fly 
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"'M NOT GOING to tell you where I went. I'll recite 

why I went there, how I got there, and what I found 

there. But not where it is. Not that you would mess 

up my wilderness hideout. You wouldn’t. But all 
your friends would. 

If this sounds selfish—I am. Because I struck gold this 
trip, of a kind the tax collector can’t touch, and I’m not 
going to share this particular claim. But maybe I can help 
you find one of your own. 

I can’t afford extended vacations. When I have the 
money I haven’t the time, and conversely. Whenever I 
take off, it’s to cover a news event somewhere. It’s usually 
difficult, sometimes depressing, never fun. Always I have 
to take along a typewriter and a microphone. I'd rather 
go fishing. I longed to go, one time, where the mike cord 
couldn’t reach. I wanted to find fish which had never seen 
a man, and let them see me. 

It was a hot Thursday afternoon that I topped the 
Apache’s main and auxiliary tanks at Meigs Field on Chi- 
22 


NORTH 


7 
ay? 


Down through the years, there has been little change in the way of life for the inhabitants of the far north 


cago’s lakefront. (You'll want to remember those auxil 
iary tanks if you try to follow.) I climbed in, tossed my) 
homburg on the back seat, and pointed away on a compas 
heading of zero. And I kept flying north. Milwaukee 
Weather forewarned me of a thunderstorm ove! 
Bay, Wis., which I detoured. Otherwise—straight north 
When I ran out of omni stations, I still kept going north 

Seven thousand feet over Lake Superior, it was coole: 
The 56-58 degrees outside temperature can readily become 
half that in the carburetor. Especially with the addition of 
a few degrees of over-water imagination. Actually, I'm 
convinced those 150 Lycomings tell me when they’re un- 
comfortable long before the gauges show it. Anyway, I 
had carburetor heat on and off all the way across. I landed 


Green 


Mr. Harvey's flying dates to a rebuilt Monocoupe in 1933. But his 
greater claim to fame is as a newspaper columnist and radio broad- 
caster in Chicago on the American Broadcasting Co. network. He fre- 
quently flies his plane between assignments and speaking engagements. 





Primitive frontiers are 
but half a day from home 
for a city dweller who 


flies his own light twin. 


By PAUL HARVEY 


at Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada, cleared Customs, topped 


the main tanks and the auxiliaries 


A word about clearing Customs. There are three things 
to remember. As with any flight plan, tell them you're go- 
ing and tell them when you get there. But with Canadian 
Customs, also tell them you’re coming. For example, from 
Houghton, Mich., where I announced my flight plan into 
Canada, I asked that Customs be informed of my ETA 
This way the Canadian Customs Agent, with 50 minutes’ 
The rest 
was an easy five minutes. In othe: words, there is a mini- 


notice, was at the Port Arthur airport, waiting 


mum of red tape. If your aircraft is searched at all, it 
will be brief and cursory. Unless there’s something to 
hide. Customs men have a sixth sense about such things 

For a short while, north out of Port Arthur, there were 
signs of life around the many lakes below. Then these dis- 
appeared. I saw one dirt road running parallel te my 
Then that last road turned around 
In the twin, you fly over 


northbound course 


and went back. I kept going 


The author, noted newscaster and newspaper 
columnist, about to take off in his Piper Apache 


Typical Ojibway Indian family of the far north. 


water and rough country that you'd hesitate ab 


I kept going nortn 
Armstrong Station is a radar outpost, part of th: 
Tree Line, our first DEW line. As in any ADIZ area in 
States they ll keep an eye on you though they are 
Established in co 


eration with the Canadian government, these stations exist 


single eng 


concerned with northbound traffi 
primarily for spotting invading planes coming at us ov« 
the North Pole 
tact points for civil air traffic. I radioed Armstrong Statior 
Used code “Sippert Control” on 121.5. It was reassu! 

to hear a very British voice reporting the latest weath« 


; 


But they are also available as radio cor 


I won't identify my heading out of Armstrong Stat 
was no longer due north 

Though I understand Canadian sectional charts simila 
to our own are available, from here on I was flying dead 
reckoning and checking by a map which had been thi 
property of a now-extinct mining company. Th 


showed a 3,000-foot “clearing” (Continued on page 





CROSSING THE ANDES 





IN A ¥7O 


{ family foursome matches 
a 145-hp engine and small plane against 
the length of a hemisphere and 


the height of the Andes, and wins, 


By ROBERT E. WELLS 


ONEY, TURN AROUND so I can see it,” insisted 
my wife Meryl. “I'll be darned if I'll let you 
bring me this far and not be able to say I’ve seen 

that statue.” 

So I banked the plane to the left and scraped the frost 
from the window. “Look down the wing. I'm pointing 
the tip right at the base of the statue.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “now I see it. But I thought the 
‘Christ of the Andes’ would be much bigger.” 

“Well,” I reminded her, “it’s 3,000 feet below, so it 
should look small.” 

The inside of the window had frosted over, due to the 
extreme cold at altitude, so I scraped it off again while 
Mery! held six-month-old Bobby up to see and at the 
same time we let Susan, our three-year-old, look out over 
my shoulder. “They might not know what they are look- 
ing at,” continued my wife, “but some day they can say 
they saw it.” 

Being able to look down out of our own little 
plane on the famous pass over the high Andes, where the 
peaceful border between Chile and Argentina is marked 
by the renowned Christ of the Andes, was a satisfying 
climax to our family adventure. We had left the States in 
our Cessna 170, destination Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
come down the west coast of South America to Santiago 
Chile, before attempting to cross the continent and the 
Andes 

It took 11 days elapsed time from our home in Las 
Vegas. Nev., to Santiago. Two days had been spent sight- 
seeing at Lima, Peru, and another half day had been hap- 
pily wasted at Acapulco. Our flying day consisted of get- 
ting off the ground as soon after sunrise as possible. We 
averaged four hours of flying before stopping for gas and 
lunch. Then back into the blue for another four hours 
That way we landed at each day’s destination with enough 


foul -piace 


Mr. Wells is a former Naval Aviator who terms himself a “conservative 
banker employed in Montevideo by The First National City Bank of New 
York. He describes his trip as not unusual. "We are not adventurers, nor 
tourists. Our only claim to novelty is taking our two children along. 


The Wells Family is the pilot, three-year-old Susan, six-month old 
Bobby and co-pilot Meryl, who learned to fly in Buenos Aires 


daylight to do some sightseeing before putting our tribe t 
bed for the night 

As we anticipated, the trip was very comparable to 
two-week motor trip with a couple of small children 
We made regular stops, trying to hit the biggest cities with 
the best hotels. A couple of times we were obliged to land 
at out-of-the-way places but that only added to the pleas- 
ure. In El Salvador, a ranch provided us with a splendid 
guest house for the night. At Turbo, Colombia, we were 
told of a small hotel about a mile down a jungle trail. The 
only disconcerting factor was the nonchalant advice not t 
leave the hotel until after sunrise. Poisonous snakes used 
the road during the night and didn’t like to be stepped or 

The trip was a splendid education, the panorama evs 
changing and always beautiful. Even crossing the stean 
ing jungles of Panama, Colombia, and Ecuador, or the 
deserts of Peru and Chil« 
conditioning by flying at a cool altitude so tha 


we could provide our ow: 


7 


ot view was always comfortable We weren't finicky 


; 


what we ate but for the children we had brought alons 
canned baby foods, powdered milk, and dehydrated soups 
so that their diet was a constant one. We limited oursel\ 
to drinking only bottled wate: soft drinks but ate ar 
thing pre sented. For the baby, we had a bottle-w 
plugged into the cigarette lighter ar 
hot milk 

The only disconcerting element 
the question by everyone, “But ho 
Andes?” 


hair-raising tales 


Some who had flown it in comn 


Pilots who had been acr: 


planes looked askance at ow flivver and shook th« 
heads. In Panama, one old pilot mentioned the terrifix 
turbulence in the pass and compared it with that found i 
crossing the “hump” between India and China. At Ali 
Colombia, the question of oxygen was raised and so were 


; 


eyebrows when we said we had none! Farther along at 
Lima the general consensus was that our plane wouldn't 
even go that high! As we cruised farther south, our hesi- 
tation grew regarding the crossing we had planned, and 
(Continued on page 54) 
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continually projected ou 





Roy Franklin, owner-manager-pilot of |s- 
and Sry Ferries, and Stinson Bushman. 


Passenger Lewis E. Dodd (left) discusses 
flight with Pilot Vaniman at Bellingham. 


Time was a Sea Bee flew the Ferries route. 
Another old-timer is the lumber schooner. 


Hard sands on the beaches are used dur- 
ing deep tides, as shown at Waldron Isle. 
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Thirty-three active island 


stockholders share the worries and triumphs of 


Island Sky Ferries as it serves up 


A BETTER WAY 


By D. CONNELLY 





UNITED STATES 








Island Sky Ferries operates among the islands of San Juan County, Washington, combining the 
qualities of an aerial Toonerville Trolley, a guardian angel and a competent scheduled airline. 





E SAN JUAN ISLANDERS look to the heavens 
for We watch 
and listen when we need help, knowing that Roy 
Franklin will sight our distress signals and wing his way 
Roy is the reason we 


succor in more ways than one 


to us, can 
live in this paradise of isolation, safe and secure. He 
watches over our scattered permanent winter population 
of 3,235 (treble that number at the top of the summer) 


despite any obstacles 


You wonder why we islanders think so much of the man’ 
That's it.” 

Irving French, retired Bellingham, Wash., 
teacher now farming on Waldron Island, was explaining 
the w: the 
Island Sky Ferries and the people of the archipelago 

Combining the qualities of an aerial Toonerville Trolley 


airline 


high school 


arm bond between owner-manager-pilot of 


angel, and a competent scheduled 
Island Sky Ferries 
United States. It an islander’s life in the 
ing and pick up a new girdle, size 36, in the afternoon; fly 
a child for her piano lesson and return with five pups 
beat the stork by six minutes and, an hour later, deposit 
a road crew at its work site. Franklin, 33, and his young 
fellow-pilot, Herb Vaniman, 28, know no boredom on their 


routes 


a fuardian 


is probably unique in the entire 


may Save morn- 


multi-island-mainland 

Routine air service joining mainland points and various 
islands was begun in 1945 as “Island Airways,” its founder 
a former Navy captain, Walt Paull. Thereafter, the busi- 
ness changed ownership and name every year or so as 
various proprietors lost money or enthusiasm, or both 
Roy Franklin, a Navy fighter pilot of World War II, joined 
the company early in its history. By 19533, he had saved 
enough money to purchase a controlling interest in the 
company, which had been incorporated as Island Sky 
Ferries by Schoen of Seattle and Orcas Island in March 
1947. The line does not have a mail contract, but makes 
its way from passengers and freight. 

Thirty-three island stockholders actively share the wor- 
ries and triumphs of the little airline whose equipment 


nsists of three four-place Stinson Voyagers 


son Bushman which carries seven passenge! 


quickly converted to an ambulance 
Despite its 


Island 


than thi 


wobbly business past 


safety record is spotless In more 
carrying an annual 4-5,000 customers, no per: 
And Roy, in his five 


indispe nsadle 


miles, 
plane ever has been scratched 
of operation, has grown so to island 
that he has been off the job just once—to 
Margaret Ann, and thei! children to Sy 


The line rarely misses as many 


take 
five small 
as a half-dozen { 
annually on its schedules from Fr 
Bellingham and ret 


but 


the islands to 


ation in everything the wo howling 


This facing up t practical], weathe 


The 


No plane aloft is ever mors 


condition pilots ! t dov 


tnar 


unique 
places 
rom a landing field. Airstrips are available at 
Orcas Island, Friday Harbor, San Juan Island 
two strips are augmented by the beacl 
Stuart, Spieden, Blakely and 
first two are scheduled stops, others are 
When Waldron Islanders need Roy 


canvas between poles on the school g: 


(where 


tide * 


they 


Elizs 


lone residents of Yellow Island 


ounds 
and Lewis Dodd ] 

a yellow ball on a pole at the corner of their log 
Urgent aid 
victim 


Bob 


smoke 


need for may be any ingenious dev 
contrive. 


Schoen, flying on regular schedule 


can 
once 
Orcas Island’s north 
Alert to the uausual 


took plac ‘ 


in the channel between 
the west coast of Lummi 
coming on and no beach picnic a 
height—he searched Clark Island’s shoreline for a 
tale motorboat. When he spotted none, he flew 
the smoke to make out a woman and two small chil 
pointing frantically across the waters. Next he flew 
the dark (Continued on pags 


eve 


iow“ 


wide, low circles over 


rising from a high cliff on top of tiny Clark Islan 





LETS 
ELIMINATE 


STATISTICAL 
STIGMA 


“PILOT ERROR” 


A very handy term 
for covering causes 
of undetermined aircraft 
accidents is long overdue 


for an overhaul. 


By JEFF SUTTON 


is a careless phrase with an implicatior 


which should be eliminated from the : tor’s lexico1 

It is this writer’s opinion that too ma accident ir 

vestigators and statisticians are burying a lot of things be 
sides pilots when they use the term 

The term general] 


not presently around to defend themselves. It is used care- 


y concerns unfortunate souls who ; 


lessly in accident reports, statistical tables, newspapers 
trade journals, and even in hangar-type conversation. As 
a group, there is none less forgiving than pilots wheneve: 
misfortune befalls a brother aviator. Strong words, you 
say? Well stick around and mayb we car I some con- 
vincing 

Recently, two young pilots met disaster in a lightplans 
accident. They were from a field where this writer does 
some flying. There were no witnesses to the crash. Bars 
minutes after it became known, the “Board of Aviatior 
Types” at my field had met, discussed and fixed the blam« 
Their indictment? Pilot error. The pilot, they said, was an 
ex-Air Force hotrock who thought he was pushing some 
high-powered equipment around. They decided a stall 
in a tight turn at low altitude was the direct cause of 
the accident. Fortunately, an 
alert mechanic stumbled onto 
the real reason. The front 
drag strut fitting had failed 
and led to a major structural 
failure which, in turn, had 
resulted in the “hotrock’s” 
accident 

A transoceanic airliner 
landed at Shannon Airfield 
in Eire and taxied toward the 
unloading zone. The pilot or- 
dered “flaps-up.” The co-pilot 
pulled the gear control han- 
dle to “wheels-up” position 
The airliner dropped to the 
runway and was badly dam- 
aged 

An executive pilot made a 
normal night take-off and re- 
tracted landing gear as air- 
speed increased to 160 mph 
and altitude to 300 feet. The 
pilot read the gyro-horizon indicator as showin 


Pilots occasionally react tc 


nose-up attitude. A few seconds later the pl: 
ground in a level attitude, with an impact whi 
later investigative reverberations 

The pilot of a McDonnell F3H2 Demon entered 
cast at 7,200 feet and switched to the gauges 
sequently reported losing sense of direction, balan 
the onset of vertigo. He ejected while in straig 
level flight attitude 

Pilot error you say? 

Well, anyway, that’s the way the records read 
short, these pilots actually “goofed.” They weren't on 
ball. They and scores of others. And to prove th« 
tention, we have elaborate statistical tables to show 
goofing or, more politely, pilot error, is the majo 


A former newspaperman and public relations practitioner, Mr. Sutton is 
a Research Engineer with the Human Engineering Group, Convair 
San Diego. After Marine service, his interest in planes, people and 
psychclogy prompted him to an MS degree in experimental psychology 
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POST MORTEM IS 


By 
ROBERT S. HIRSCH, CAPT., USAF 










A pair of errors brought on a 
nearly fatal descent at night 
through 39,000 feet of weather 
to a strange field and unguided, 


unlighted deadstick landing. 
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A GOOD TEACHER 


CCIDENT ANALYSIS has undoubtedly produced 

much of value to the pilot. I think, however, more 

could be produced by analysis of experience that did 
not culminate in accident, if we but took the trouble to set 
down the various factors that entered into consideration. 
In addition to pre-flight planning, post-flight study of what 
had been good or bad about the judgment exercised 
would undoubtedly polish up the knowledgeability of the 
airplane driver. 

The following sequences of a flight from my own log- 
book will illustrate the point I make. For example, fo: 
what seemed a very solid reason at one point, I turned off 
the radio and missed a warning which could have been 
vital. That the warning was not needed was sheer luck 
At another point, I made a choice between two alternate 
causes of malfunction, and it proved a wrong choice. On 
the other hand, I later compensated for the possibility of 
my wrong choice and found myself with power when I 
badly needed it. 

While this study was a sequence in jet operation, its 
value is not unique to jet pilots. Similar sets of circum- 
stances happen every day in every category of aircraft 

But now to get to the story. In substance, I let down at 
night through 39,000 feet of weather to a strange airport 
with a 200-foot ceiling, without the aid of precision land- 
ing aids, and deadsticked a landing. A lot of different con- 
siderations went into it 

The beginning of this sequence of events was on the 
morning of the 18th of January 1956. I was scheduled to 
fly a fellow pilot from Hahn Air Force Base, Germany, to 
Pisa, Italy. Take-off was scheduled for 0900. Normal 
flight planning was accomplished and the weather checked 

Airfields publish NOTAMS which all Airbase Opera- 
tions carry on file for pilots scheduled to clear into any 
strange base. They inform a pilot of any peculiarities of his 
field of destination. 

Pisa lay right on the border of two control zones, Rome 
and Milan. I read the Rome NOTAMS and, under Pisa, 
found no unusual situation. I did not read the Milan file 
where a NOTAM stated that the Pisa runway was under 
construction and flying from the field was done on the 
taxiway that paralleled the runway. This situation re- 
stricted night landings since the taxiway had no border 
lights. In any case, my take-off schedule was for 0900. I 
would land at Pisa long before dark. Field lighting was 
no problem—or so I would have thought even had I read 
the Milan NOTAM on Pisa. 

Since the weather at Hahn was zero ceiling and one- 
quarter mile visibility, I made a close check on general 
conditions. There was no alternate field that met mini- 
mums within 150 miles of Hahn. If we had trouble after 
take-off, we would be forced to attempt zero-zero landing 
with a crippled aircraft. Also there was a freezing level 
from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. I elected to wait out a more favor- 
able pattern, although weather at Pisa was better and not 
expected to drop below minimums during the day. Being 
a little late would not affect the mission. 

The wait was five hours! 

Much ribbing from fellow pilots ensued such as, “What 
ya got son, a Blue Card?” When ceiling at Hahn lifted to 


100 feet and other fields were reporting a general lifting, | 
filed my flight plan and departed. We were now briefed 
to expect moderate icing from 7,000 to 10,000 feet and tl 
layers beyond before reaching altitude. There was general 
warming of air up to 5,000 feet, so ice would not bx 
lem at take-off and acceleration levels. After thi 
could climb in a jet through the ice levels without 
much concern. The weather briefing, however, proved 
slightly inaccurate. 

Rain and snow began to fall at take-off. This was 


first warning of possible danger but the Adiabatic Chart 


had shown warmer air aloft. I had no valid reason t 
heavy icing. We climbed straight out on instrums 
tarted encountering ice at 5,000. It was a stead 


e. At 18.000 feet 





up. The aircraft began to lose perfo 


we were on top in the clear but packing a lot of ics 

I felt that our chances of losing the ice would be bett 
down toward Pisa. A penetration toward Germ: and 
Central France would only mean more ice. Wé eady 
had lost 25 knots from our indicated speed at 25,000 feet 


I dec ided to go on to Pisa but ruise Di trol nad to be 


used to its maximum. The winds became strongs 


and were from about 270 degrees. Since my 


iirst ieg was 
about 235 degrees, I used high-power cruise settings and 
remained at 20,000 feet t 


area and turned more south to 180 degrees, we climbed 


As we reached the Chaumon 


laboriously on up to 30,000 feet and I reduced power to 
just under normal cruise 
Over Lyon we turned east, lost a bit ice by evapora- 


tion and were able to reach 35,000. Our indicated 


now was down to 190 knots against a normal 240. But now 
we had higher and almost direct tailwinds, so I reduced 
As we approacnhe 
northwest Italy over the Alps, the weathe 
climbed slowly with a partial power increase. We had not 


power and slowed up 20 knots 


piled up so we 


lost any more ice and altitude was difficult without sacri- 


ficing airspeed. A little more power was needed but, with 


increased altitude, the fuel consumption did not increas« 
proportionally. We had no great need to squeeze every 
ounce from the aircraft but something about the situation 


prompted me. I estimated we would reach Pisa with much 


more than enough fuel, yet for reasons I don't know, I was 
conserving it. 

We approached Pisa at 39,500 and indicating 155 knots 
The Pisa Airport Approach Control was contacted since 
we were still IFR at this level. A let-down to the initial 
approach altitude of 20,000 feet was requested. It was not 
yet dark and I had not thought of a night landins 

We were cleared to descend to 20,000 and given an ay 
proach approval. I was to call in when over the high cone 
All traces of concern faded as we let down and I began to 
study again the approach procedure for Pisa. As we lined 
up for the outbound heading, the tiptanks emptied and | 
switched to main wing tanks 

When reaching 20,000, Pisa called and denied us permis- 
sion to land. They said it was getting dark and night land- 
ings were forbidden. We must continue to Rom« 

Oh, brother! where'd all this come from? It was not dark 
aloft. However, under 40,000 feet of weather 
been darker on the surface (Continued on page 56) 


it may have 

















Nothing is overlooked by the gallery inspecting results of five years’ work and $2,000 in 


MEET IN 
MILWAUKEE 


Photos by BOB WHITTIER 


summer at Curtiss Wright Airport for the 1957 
Fly-In of the Experimental Aircraft Association. 
During the fifth annual three-day session, crowds of 
grown-ups and small-fry examined closely the ingenious 
products of the do-it-themselfers. The labors of aero- 
nautic love included a score of homebuilt aircraft, nine 
vintage craft and more than 200 civil airplanes owned by 
some of the 3,000 EAA members in the United States and 
several foreign countries. 
Nothing apparently escaped the visitors’ attention. 
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Prarie thousands of ’em, met in Milwaukee last 


Little Toot,” midget biplane of George Meyer 


Reminiscing over 1929 DeHavilland Moth restored to mint condition 


Details of construction were penetrated by the novice, 
as well as the veteran; the non-flyer, as well as the pilot 
And, as always, the youngsters made the show by thei 
awe-filled attention to everything that transpired 

To the backyard aeronauts, the meet in Milwaukee was 
the ultimate expression of the do-it-yourself craze since 
the homebuilt airplane represents countless hours of 
engineering study and long evenings of work with welding 
torch, steam box, ribstitching needle and spray gun. Fa 
from being the crude results of hamfisted beginners, the 
planes are those of highly skilled technicians END 











In the shade of a 194! 
Piper Cruiser wing, examination 
is made of the Miller twin. 


N 
5452) 


Small-fry found the old-time 
flying machine techniques used by 
builders to be fascinating 
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Wiley Post” 1935 sport- j Father boosts daughter on 
plane, with a Model A Ford auto r 


to wing of “Little Toot ° k 
mobile engine, attracts crowd pit-leaning was good 


Trio of future flyers scans 
the "Baby Ace,” open cockpit plane 
flown in from California. 
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Design details of the Piper Comanche are shown in this cutaway 
drawing. Some of its features are the stabilator or “flying tail," 
combining stabilizer and elevator functions; the laminar flow wing 
with deep main spar and swept wing root; and simplified controls. 





FLYING REPORT ON THE 


PIPER 
COMANCHE 


By TED DUROSKO 
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HEN I FIRST SAW the all-metal Piper Co- 

manche (PA-24), I was immediately taken by 

its modern design. As it sat low on its tricycle 
gear, its laminar flow wing with swept-back roots, grace- 
ful fuselage lines, swept rudder and “flying tail,” com- 
bined to give the impression of a high-performance, four- 
place business airplane, the first low wing produced by a 
major aircraft manufacturer in over ten years 

Its style and design gave rise to several major questions 
Does its laminar flow wing give the Comanche any “trick 
or “hot” flight characteristics? Is its “flying tail” super 
sensitive? How about longitudinal and directional stabil 
ity? Can this airplane be handled by a businessman pilot 
with average experience? 

For several minutes I pondered these questions as | 
examined Comanche N-5004D on the ramp at the Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Airport where Piper’s Chief Check Pilot, 
Howard Graves, landed to pick me up. Our plan included 
flying checks on the Comanclie en route down the rive: 
to Lock Haven to see the plane on the production line 
Apparently the question reflected on my face for Graves 
smiled and said: “Take her up and see how easy she is to 
fly.” He pointed to the left-hand seat 

Eager to find first-hand the answers to the questions 
which had crossed my mind, I tossed my briefcase and top- 
coat onto the rear seat, climbed into the roomy, color- 
styled cabin, and adjusted the comfortable seat for my leg 



































Clean lines of the Comanche are evident from this view, look- Comanche cabin is a roomy 45-inch width, with adjustable seats 
ing down. Relatively small area of the stabilizer is obvious in front, six inches apart. Speaker is located aft of trim crank 





Swept rudder and stabilator is a new Piper feature. The single nstrument panel has room for full flight group. Left radio 


piece horizontal tail surface follows modern jet fighter design pane 


length. Then I looked around. The functional layout of 


the instrument panel and controls made it easy to orien 


myself. Flight instruments are grouped directly in front 
of the pilot: engine instruments are on the right and lows 

cente! Throttle and prop controls are centered on the 
bottom edge of the panel, likewise the mixture control 
carburetor heat control, and engine prime: 

Directly below, in front of the nose wheel well, are 
located the flap control, hand brake, and telescoping leve 
to lower the gear manually in case of electrical failure. h 
this event, it takes a single movement of the lever aft 
to extend the gea 

The gear normally is actuated by an electric motor, with 
the control located on the instrument panel in full view 
of both pilot and co-pilot. It is a toggle switch type which 
indicates the position of the gear, augmented by light sig- 
nals. This feature will be appreciated by pilots flying a 
retractable gear aircraft for the first time. To raise o1 
lower the gear is a matter of flipping the switch to the posi- 
tion desired. In approximately seven seconds, a light in- 
forms the pilot that the gear has obeyed the command. A 
horn and red light warns if a pilot throttles back for a 
landing with gear retracted. On the ground, a switch 
located in the left main landing gear prevents inadvertent 
retraction 

My next immediate interest was the fuel system. Lo- 
cated conveniently between the two front seats is the 


holds several units, with room for two more on right 


fuel selective valve It is a “feel” type, that is 


shaped control which, when on left tank, points t 


engine with one leg of the L while the other leg point 
the left tank When piaced on right tank, the L tl 
points to the engine and right tank. Fuel is carried 
two 30-gallon rubber cells, one in each wing. Stand 
supply is 50 gallons for normal four-place operatior 
a ten gallons can be carried if additional range is 

sired. Fuel quantity in each cell is shown continuo 
by two indicators on the panel. Between them is loca 
he fuel pressure gauge. Pressure is supplied by an « 
gine-driven pump, augmented by an auxiliary el 
pum} used as a safety meas e for take-off and 

At this point I was ready to fire up the 180 hp Lyc: 
How about starting procedure?” I queried Graves 

Conventional,” he replied. I followed the normal 
quence: master switch on, auxiliary fuel pump on (ops 


tion is indicated on the fuel pressure gauge), mixture 


carburetor heat cold, primer locked (engine was warn 


needed no priming), throttle pumped several times 


then cracked, ignition set on “Both”, and then after cl 


ing the prop which was set in “high rpm’ the starte: 
ton is pushed 


The Lycoming danced a little as the cylinders 
firing and then settled to a smooth idle. I releas« 


parking brake, advanced the throttle and the Comar 


began to roll on the hard surface. Two major fea 


yt 


Di 


a 








became manifested during the taxi down 
the runway. 

First, the control of the Comanche on 
the ground: sitting on the low, wide, tri- 
cycle gear and in a level or “in flight” 
attitude, the ship has a very stable feel- 
ing. The nose wheel steers smoothly and 
responds instantly without any “loose- 
ness” in the feel of control via the rudder 
pedals. It can turn through a 50-degree 
are. 

Second, visibility on the ground is ex- 
cellent over the nose and down the left 
and right oblique. The swept roots of the 
Comanche’s wing open an area usually 
blocked in other low-wing aircraft. This 
feature also adds to improved downward 
visibility in flight. 

By this time we arrived at the end of 
the runway. Following Graves’ suggestion, 
I checked mags at 1,800 rpm and the pitch 
change of the constant speed prop at 2,000 
rpm; also the fuel selector valve, and 
elevator and rudder trim for take-off posi- 
tion. Flaps were not lowered after being 
checked, as Graves reported they are not 
needed for normal take-off on hard sur- 
face. On soft fields, the first position is 
recommended. Flight controls were oper- 
ated through their full range and we were 
ready to go. 

Clearing ourselves, I squared the Co- 
manche down the runway and fed in the 
throttle. The Lycoming wound up with 
a sophisticated snarl and the Comanche 
accelerated rapidly. Light pressure on the 
pedals kept the ship straight, I applied a 
little back pressure on the wheel and let 
the Comanche fly itself off in approxi- 
mately 800 feet. The nose wheel came up 
first and shortly thereafter the ship lifted 
in a positive manner. 

Upon breaking ground and rising to 
three or four feet, I relaxed on the wheel 
to check stability at this critical stage of 
flight. On its own, the plane had no tend- 
ency to roll or pitch. I applied back pres- 
sure to climb, simultaneously flipping the 
gear switch to “Up.” The gear light came 
on in a few seconds. With the ship cleaned 
up, I went to a power setting of 25 inches 
manifold pressure and 2,450 rpm. At an 
indicated airspeed of 95 mph (best rate 
of climb speed), the Comanche took 
Graves and me upstairs at 1,000 fpm. 

Climbing through a layer of rough air, 
we found things stable at 4,000 feet and 
headed down-river toward Lock Haven 
with the Comanche on the step. With a 


Head-on view of Piper Comanche shows how its design permits short landing gear legs for 





power setting of 22 inches and 2,400 rpm, 
the indicated airspeed was 150 mph. After 
a few sweet moments of “just flying” we 
got into the following checks: 

Directional and horizontal stability—To 
see how the Comanche performed with 
“hands off,” I reached overhead to ascer- 
tain that the trim was proper for level 
flight. Then, with controls free, I observed 
its flight path and direction. The altitude 
war held, but I noticed a slight left turn 
when checked against a point on the 
horizon. 

“Needs a little rudder trim” commented 
Graves, as he detected the slight turn 
about the same time as I did. I made a 
small adjustment on the rudder trim and 
this corrected the condition. The Coman- 
che flew straight and level with hands off. 

To further check directional stability, I 
again chose a point on the horizon in line 
with the nose of the Comanche, pushed 
in right rudder and skidded the airplane 
for a few seconds. Upon release of the 
rudder pressure, the nose went back into 
the point on the horizon. The check to the 
left was equally satisfactory. 

To check horizontal stability, I pulled 
up the nose (power setting at cruise) until 
the airplane lost 20 per cent of its airspeed 
and released the wheel. The Comanche 
lowered its nose, picked up about 160 mph 
in the bottom of the oscillation (it is red- 
lined at 200 mph), and then started in the 
up cycle. 

At the top of the first oscillation, the 
airspeed was 135 mph and then the nose 
started down—but this time it went just 
slightly below the horizon, indicated 155 
mph, and stabilized in a second or two 
on the horizon at 150 mph. Total oscilla- 
tions: about 144. This compared favorably 
with other aircraft I have checked. Some 
take 2 to 3 oscillations to recover. 

Speed variation in steep turns—Some 
aircraft with laminar flow wings have 
possessed a tendency to lose airspeed in a 
tight turn—as much as 30 mph. To check 
the Comanche, I asked Howard to make 
steep turns to the left and right, and to 
call out the degrees as we passed through 
them. I glued my eyes to the airspeed 
indicator. We found that: 

Left steep turn 
0 degrees 150 mph 


90 147 

180 145 
270 5 ‘ 142 
360 i se, 


Right steep turn 
0 degrees.....150 mph 


90 ee | asin 148 ” 
180 4s CU” 
270 Tis on ce) 
360 ——_ " 


Stalls—First I tried a stall at cruise 
power to see what angle could be attained 
before the Comanche would fall through 
Pulling back on the wheel, the nose went 
higher and higher. At an uncomfortable 
60 degrees, the Comanche buffeted to let 
me know a stall was knocking on the 
door. If the control wheel pressure is 
released at that time, the Comanche im- 
mediately flies itself out of the stsll. In 
power-off stalls, which occur at about 58 
mph with gear flaps down, there is also 
good aileron control down through the 
stall which usually ended on the horizon 
line. Rate of sink in a stall was about 
350 fpm. 

Upon completing the first part of the 
checks, we landed at Lock Haven to see 
the Comanche under construction. On the 
base leg and after the airplane has been 
slowed down below 125 mph, the gear is 
lowered by flipping the switch to the 
down position. Turning on to the ap- 
proach, the airplane is slowed down to 90 
mph as flaps are applied as needed. The 
first position of flap is nine degrees, the 
second 18 and third 27. When flaps are 
lowered there is no tendency for the Co- 
manche to “balloon” or pitch up. To the 
contrary, there is a slight pitch down, as 
though the craft is compensating for the 
increased drag. 

Over the fence, the Comanche is slowed 
down to 80 mph, and speed further re- 
duced as the flare-out is made several feet 
above the runway. Held in a level attitude 
at this point, the plane settles softly 
through the ground cushion and sticks to 
the runway. To complete the landing, a 
little forward pressure is applied to put 
a normal load on the steerable nose 
wheel. Landing roll is near to 600 or 700 
feet. 

At the Piper factory, I met Fred Strick- 
land, chief of design engineering, who 
took me on a tour of the Comanche as- 
sembly line. Major points made by Strick- 
land were: 

Airframe construction: The Comanche 
is of sheet (Continued on page 82) 


resulting sturdiness and weight reduction. 





IS 

FEAR 

OF 
FLYING 
NORMAL? 


The Chief Psychiatrist 
of the Fifth Air Force 
in Korea studied combat 


crews there to find out. 


By RICHARD J. DOWNS 


RE YOU AFRAID to fly? If you have made even a 
few flights, there is no doubt your answer will be 
negative. How you react to the question—the 
amount of thought you give to your answer, the confidence 
or cock-sureness of your reply, even your ridicule, will 
provide a good indication of your flying experience level 

If you are a student pilot, you may point to the fact that, 
for thrills, flight is unsurpassed. If you are logging time in 
three and even the low four figures, your reply will prob- 
ably be an indignant, “Heavens no, I love it.” You pro- 
fessionals and old timers may pause a moment to consider 
the motives behind your thoroughness and constant pre- 
cautions but will finally answer with a confident, “No.” 

The truth is, from a psychiatric point of view, we are all 
born with a basic fear of flying. Our emotional outlook 
toward it is determined by the manner and the extent to 
which we have adjusted ourselves to this basic fear. In 
some cases, this adjustment never occurs, resulting in seri- 
ous emotional disturbances. 

In recent years, aviation medicine has placed more 
and more emphasis on the emotional problems of flight 
Military aviation has been vitally interested. What causes 
a supposedly normal and experienced air crew member 
to suddenly develop an irrational fear of flying sufficient 
to threaten or impair his proficiency? 

To find the answer, the United States Air Force assigned 
Dr. Clinton E. Tempereau, Chief of Psychiatric Services for 
the Fifth Air Force in Korea, the task of evaluating all 
“fear of flying” cases in this theater. 

In a recent paper published in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry, Dr. Tempereau has described the methods 
used and the results of this evaluation. He believes the 
most striking result was that, out of all the flying personnel 
in Korea, only 15 cases of actual fear of fying were found 


there. He attributes this amazingly small percentage to 
low combat losses, sensible rotation policy, and the gen- 
erally high caliber of men selected as flying officers 

During the 17-month period of this evaluation, he was 
able to observe a very large cross-section of flying person- 
nel. As is often the case in the study of the abnormal in 
human behaviour, his findings threw considerable light on 
what could be considered normal 

He substantiated the theory that a basic fear of flying 
is normal. This had been established in an earlier study 
by Col. Lucio E. Gatto, Consultant in Psychiatry for Far 
East Air Forces, who described it as follows: 

“Undoubtedly all persons who desire to fly—that is to be 
sustained in the air with no visible support from the 
ground—originally possessed a basic, perhaps instinctiv 
fear of flying, through the knowledge that a failure in the 
mechanism of being sustained in the air could result in 
injury or death by falling through space with great forc: 
until impact is made with the earth.” 

In summarizing what he found 
to be normal, Doctor Tempereau 
says, “The process of attaining a 
calm, mature approach to flying, 
in pilots and passengers, involves 
passing through certain distinct 
stages during which the mechan- 
ism of repression is in opera- 
tion.” 

He found this normal process 
to consist of three stages. The 
first stage he terms, “The Initial 
Thrill.” We can all recall the 
thrill sensation we felt on ou 
first few flights. It is common to 
students and passengers alike 
and is much the same feeling of 
excitement we get on a roller 
coaster. It is an exhilaration born of denying fright. He 
terms it, “masked fright.’ 

The second stage is, “The Hot Pilot.” After telling our- 
selves often enough that we are not afraid, we come to 
believe it. When this occurs, the thrill passes and we ente: 
the much longer intermediate stage. Now, our basic fea 
is completely repressed and affects us more subtly. Flying 
seems to satisfy a fierce emotional need. It is both a releas« 
and an expression of our ego. The bewildered girl who 
rebukes herself for being jealous of an airplane has som« 
cause for jealousy. In this stage, a pilot's identification 
with his airplane assumes an almost narcissistic attach- 
ment 

The third stage is, “The Airplane Driver.” This is the 
final stage in the normal pattern; the desired goal of pilot 
and passenger, alike. Doctor Tempereau says, “It arrives 
after long experience and the development of emotional 
maturity.” Flying is a job—exacting, pleasant but routine 
The basic fear has been pulled out of the closet and a 
cepted in its true role—a latent stimulant for use in emer- 
gencies 

Where does abnormal or irrational fear of flying ente 
this orderly progression? Doctor Tempereau considers this 
a fourth stage in which there is a re-emergence of fear 
or anxiety. When this occurs, it is generally during eithe: 
of the first two stages and causes the person to by-pass 
the third stage 

Naturally, the emotional factors involved are as manifold 
as the backgrounds of the individuals affected. The pre- 
cipitating causes, however, are more specific and involve 
a severe emotional shock. Typical examples are an ac- 
cident, a close call, or, in some cases, nothing more than a 
symbolic event. 

Doctor Tempereau points (Continued on page 66) 
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R. C. “Tex Marshall, air-mail pilot 


**4s I flew along, I thought of the other pilots who had flown the Mail on this 























route— Perhaps they were with me in spirit this trip . . . 
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R. C. “Tex” Marshall, rancher—!958 
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By R. C. MARSHALL 


ROM MID-1924 until July 1927, I lived in Reno, Nev 
and flew the Reno-Salt Lake City Division of the Ai: 
Mail, operated by the U. S. Post Office Department 
For many years I have wanted once again to fly over this 
route I had covered so many times, more than 30 years ago 
The Annual Reunion of the Western Division of the Air 
Mail Pioneers in Reno, the 6th and 7th of September last 
year, gave me a good excuse to retrace once again that 
rugged trail 
Leaving my ranch at Milnesand, N. M., at 6:30 a.m. on 
September 3rd, I arrived over the Wasatch Mountains east 
of Salt Lake some 800 miles away at 11:15a.m. As I glided 
down over the city, I tried to pick out familiar buildings. 
The area had developed so much since I knew it inti- 
mately that I could now recognize only the Temple, the 
Utah and New House Hotels, and a few other buildings 
The last time I passed this way in a DH-4, there were 
broad fields and farms between the city and the airport, 
west of town. Now the buildings reached beyond the air- 
port. Instead of craning my head out of the cockpit to see 
past the exhaust stacks of the old Liberty engine, my 
helmet and goggles marking lines on my face, I sat looking 
through what a friend has called, “A Bay Window in 
Heaven.” No longer did I look for the wind sock on the 
rusty old hangar, but was told by the control tower where 
and when to land 
Parking the Apache, I stood by the wing and looked for 
one familiar sight. There were none. All gone. The two 
cinder runways, perhaps 2,000 feet long and always rough 
from the tail skids plowing through the cinders, were out 
there somewhere, under long, hard-surfaced runways 
The rusty “tin” hangar with the few wooden buildings 
around it that sat by the gravel road from Salt Lake was 
gone—gone like Otto Preager, Paul Henderson, Steve 
Cisler, D. B. Colyer, Barney Mein, and many others, and 
like this old airport, are just memories in the hearts of 
those who, like myself, have lived through the changes 
Taking a taxi to the New House Hotel, where I used to 
spend stop-over nights when flying the mail, time rolled 
back. I was given ‘the same room that had been reserved 
for us pilots of yore. At 7:30 the next morning I left the 
airport on my anticipated trip over the route I last flew 
on the morning of June 23rd, 1927—Salt Lake to Reno. 
Fate seemed to be smiling on me this morning, for it was 
clear and calm. Remaining on the deck, I headed for the 
Lake, laying my maps away. This was to be my trip down 
Memory Lane, and I would not need a map of any kind 
There was a song in my heart. The motors to my left and 
right seemed to be humming in sympathy with my mood. 
Man may change the cities, build new roads and dams, but 


I knew the mountains and wastelands of this strange land 
would not be changed 

Passing over the shore of the Lake I was surprised to see 
how the water level had fallen. Antelope Island, once two 
A wide 

I had 
almost forgotten what a lovely shade of green is the waté 
of this lake. Soon I had passed over its southern end, o 
past Dells, then over the brown sands of the eastern edg¢ 
of Great Salt Lake Desert 

Memories were associated with each landmark. They 


or three miles out in the lake, has disappeared 
strip of dry land lies where the water used to be 


seemed like remembered friends. I almost heard then 
say, “Welcome back pilot; we have missed you, as you 
have missed us.” The brown sand gave way to the white 
salt of the real desert. Water marks high on the mountains 
around the desert were as plain as I remembered them 

Approaching Wendover Air Force Base, I obtained per- 
mission to pass through their control zone on the deck 
Soon the Ruby Mountains, 12,000 feet high, could be seen 
ahead, but I remained low for I wanted to find that big 
ravine. Sure enough, there it was. Well do I recall a late 
Flying west, a heavy snow 
Threading up 


afternoon of one winter day 
storm had forced me as low as I could get 
this draw with the wind packing hard gusts of snow, visi- 
bility had become almost nil. Passing a low bluff, I had 
glimpsed a house half dug into the bank. In the open doo: 
stood a woman, outlined by the light behind her, watch- 
ing me. Suddenly, I had been the loneliest person in the 
world. Soclose to warmth, safety and shelter. But not for me 

Now close to the mountains, climbing steeply, I passed 
over the eastern escarpment at 11,000 feet and was abov« 
Ruby Valley. It had changed little, perhaps a few mors 
houses and cleared fields. Almost surrounded by snow 
capped mountains, there is abundance of water to irrigats 
the hay and keep the valley green. I wondered if the 
Basques from the south of France still lived in this valley, 
as they did in my day. Then on over Secret Pass on the 
west side of the valley. In the distance behind that low 
range of mountains lay Elko 

As I flew along, I thought of the other pilots who had 
flown the Mail on this route, and died somewhere along it 

Mouton, Vance, Blanchfield, Sharpnack, Maroney, Scott, 
Barnes, many, too many. Perhaps they were with me in 
spirit this trip 

Landing on the fine Elko Airport, I parked the plane and 
sat thinking of the last time I had sat down there. Instead 
of the fine, long, hard-surfaced runway, there had been a 
dirt strip with a wooden bridge in the middle. How careful 
one had had to be. When the tail skid had passed over the 
bridge, it would sometimes have (Continued on page 90) 
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PILOT? WHO, ME? 


T WASN'T THAT I really wanted to become a pilot 
height, even that from a step ladder, terrified me. Yet 
there I was that January day, in the cabin of our fam- 

ily plane, sitting at the end of the runway, awaiting take- 
off instructions from the control tower at the Detroit City 
Airport. I was to make my first solo cross-country, a 
90-mile hop to Tri-City Airport southwest of Bay City 
and return. 

Perhaps I was there because my doctor-husband had 
said, “You can travel by car if you wish. When I go it will 
be in my own plane!” 

Or maybe it was because I wanted to know something 
about flying since that was to be the transportation for 
my family, a daughter 12 and a son, 11. 

But mostly, I think I wanted to prove to myself that 
my fear of the unknown sky, coupled with my own fear of 
high places, could be overcome by determination and the 
proper approach. 

Whatever it was, there I was, after hours of practice 
and much patience on the part of Chuck, my instructor. 
The time had come! I was outbound on my own. It was 
like a hypodermic injection, feared but necessary. 

Knowing that I was as well prepared as possible at that 
stage of my flying, and with maps and protractor on my 
lap, microphone in hand, I looked at the overcast sky and 
snow-covered ground. A check had assured me that my 
trip would be safe, weatherwise; I was accustomed to 
overcast and snow. But I was frightened to death! 

“One—three—-poppa, ready to go anytime,” I said into 
the mike. (13P are the last three NC numbers of the plane, 
our ide: tification call letters.) 

The tower operator replied, “One—three—poppa, move 
into position and hold.” 

I did, carefully pointing the nose of the plane down the 
center of the runway, then setting the gyro compass. 

“One—three—poppa, cleared for take-off,” said the 
tower operator. 

I pushed the carburetor heat knob once more, just to be 
certain it was in position, and applied 
full throttle, or rather, tried to. The 
engine stopped completely. 

Realizing that airport traffic has to move, I knew I 
couldn’t sit there. A brief moment of indecision—should 
I call the tower and ask what might be wrong? Every- 
thing had been done according to procedure but this was a 
new experience. One thing was certain: I had to get off 
the active runway. Besides, I didn’t want to be too much 
of a nuisance to the men in the tower. They must have 
their own private opinion of student pilots, especially 
women students. I nursed an extreme inferiority complex 
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By BETTE CROOK 


because of my sex. Aviation was a man’s business in my 
book! 

I hit the starter and again applied full throttle. With 
engine roaring, the little plane started its take-off run 
The runway slid away beneath the wheels and there was 
the ground, 400 feet below me. 

It would have been so simple to stay in the traffic pat- 
tern and return to the field to ask whether or not there 
might be engine trouble. However, it was running 
smoothly by then and the plane climbed irrevocably out 
of the pattern. Actually, the only unpleasant result of the 
take-off episode was my certainty the engine would stop 
every time I applied carburetor heat, and I used it often 
that day. 

“Really,” I said to myself, “if something were wrong, 
you'd know it by now.” 

And now to find myself on the map. The little plane 
cruised along smoothly, its nose pointed toward my first 
check point. This was actually easier than getting out to 
the practice area. There was Selfridge Air Force Base off 
to the right. No jets in the air, thank goodness! It seemed 
a shame there was no one along to appreciate the good 
work I was doing. Every check point was exactly where 
the map showed it should be. True, with their blanket of 
snow, lakes and fields looked much alike, except where 
fishing shanties dotted the lakes and made identification 
positive. 

There to the left was Flint, with its factory smoke, sup- 
plying the answer to something which had puzzled me 
Flying from check point to check point is easy when the 
visibility is good. I didn’t have to watch my compass, but 
infrequent glances at it showed that the plane was point- 
ing more and more to the west, yet there I was on course 
The wind, directly from the west as indicated by the 
smoke, was pushing me sideways, but I was correcting for 
this drift without realizing it. Well, to repeat, when you 
can see where you're going, it’s easy. 

Next came Saginaw, the river and the railroad tracks, 
and sure enough, exactly where it 
should be was Tri-City Airport. I 
“had it made” and I was jubilant. 

Apply carburetor heat, reduce throttle, get into the traf- 
fic pattern after carefully studying the tetrahedron to 
determine which runway to use. Simple! With wind from 
the west, final approach should be from the east and into 
the wind. 

Not so simple! On that snow-covered airport, there was 
no east-west runway to be seen and no control tower to 
give directions. A plow was shooting snow high into the 
air as it cleared the NE-SW runway. That seemed odd, 








Fly? Until that moment 


I had no intention . . . tomorrow, 


or any other day. Suddenly I knew 


! was through the barrier. 


Achievement was mine! 


The Pilot? Yes, she! 


and I felt a slight twinge of uncertainty. However, Civil 
Air Regulations for Pilots had the answer to my problem. 
I remembered it stated quite clearly that when the wind 
indicator specified a certain runway, yet air traffic was 
using a different one, the pilot should do as other traffic 
was doing. Therefore there was no problem. If the NE- 
SW runway was cleared, then obviously that was the one 
to use. A crosswind landing might be tricky, but I had 
had some practice. 

I established a base leg into the wind and turned on 
final approach, wanting to touch down as near the proximal 
end of the field as possible in order to lose speed and stop 
the plane before reaching the far end. If it were slippery, 
the brakes would be of no use—knowledge gained from a 
harrowing experience two weeks before. 

If only that snow plow would move out of the way 
Couldn't the driver see I needed every inch of space. There 
was no other way but to come in high and land beyond 
him. Apply more throttle, pass over him at a safe alti- 
tude, establish a glide. All that remained was to keep the 
right wing down and hold left rudder to maintain a straight 
approach. Ten feet over the runway I slowed down, pre- 
pared for the stall which would put me on the ground 
But I couldn’t hold the plane. The wind picked up the 
right wing and threatened to tip me over, no matter how 
hard I fought. The end of the runway rushed toward me 
I'd have to go around. The plane touched down just as 
I hit the throttle and was again airborne. 

This time, the snow plow was farther down the runway 
there should be ample space to land if I weren’t tipped 
over. My icy hands were slippery on the wheel as I held 
it far to the right, coming in on final for the second time 
The gusts were just as strong, the plane as wobbly but 
with a little power it was easier to control. Then the 
ground was solid beneath my wheels, but I was trembling 
so that even taxiing was difficult. 

The coffee shop in the airport terminal was my first 
destination after parking the plane. Strong hot coffee—it 
just might help! One of our Detroit pilots was sitting at 
the counter. “How was it?” he asked. I told him. He was 
as gentle as possible in revealing the truth—all the pilots 
who really knew what they were doing had used the 
east-west runway, even with its thin blanket of snow 
They knew where it was! 

Half an hour later, the man in the CAA Communications 
office drew a diagram of the field and gave me specific in- 
structions for taxiing out; then he signed my log book 
With a fresh supply of gas in the tanks and my signed log 
book in my pocket, there was no excuse for delaying my 
departure for Detroit. Honestly, I would have preferred 
spending the night on a bench in the terminal to climbing 


into the cabin of any plane again that day. 

Elbert Hubbard once said something about “self-con- 
trol, self-reliance and self-respect.” -In flying, it certainly 
applies. I had to get back to Detroit under my own power, 
still trying to prove something to myself more than to 
anyone else. In addition to that, my children would b« 
home from school and expect to see me in the kitchen, 
preparing dinner. 

Into the air, into the pattern, gain altitude and head fo 
home. It should have been easy, but I'd forgotten to set 
my gyro while on the ground and I just couldn't tell the 
north from the west section lines. With the plane bouncing 
and climbing, the magnetic compass wouldn't settle down 
so that I could read it accurately. At last, as it swung past 
90 degrees, 1 set the gyro and hoped for the best. Saginaw 
was just ahead of me and there were the railroad tracks 
which were my check points. I headed for them. Darn! 
The gyro wasn’t working. It indicated a course of 185 
degrees; I knew I was headed at least 140 or 145 degrees 
If the magnetic compass would stop swinging, I could be 
positive. I headed down the railroad tracks and decided 
that I would probably find my way home even though 
the visibility wasn’t as good as it had been 

Ten or 15 minutes elapsed; 20 to 30 miles had beer 
covered. It was strange how the check points looked so 
much different when approached from this direction. Ther 
came the horrible realization that I had never seen this 
territory before, at least never from the air. I was lost 
With that admission came near panic. Too late, I remem- 
bered the warning against using railroads in a town fo 
check points; I had followed the wrong ones 

The compass, now steady, read 185 degrees—approxi- 
mately 50 degrees off course, and 30 minutes had gone by 
since take-off. “So now you look at the compass and be- 
lieve it,” I thought. “Why didn’t you believe it back there 
over Saginaw when it indicated you were flying south in- 
stead of southeast? Oh, no. You recognized the railroad 
tracks! You thought you knew better than to trust a 
brainless instrument.” 

Minutes passed. I flew a zig-zag course, frantically 
studying the ground below. At 900 feet, I could see chil- 
dren romping in the snow. My own would be home, won- 
dering what had happened to me. Worry about what | 
would cook for dinner when the time came became prac- 
tical certainty that the time would never come, at least 
not tonight. True, I could fly another two hours on the 
gas in the tanks, but where would I be? The possibility 
that I might be flying illegally haunted me. Could I se¢ 
three miles? I knew I had a 1,000-foot ceiling, though not 
much more. What had happened since I checked the 
weather at Tri-City? The fore- (Continued on page 88) 
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CREW CHIEF. James T. Pyle, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, right, served as crew member on the CAA B 
check airway aids at 40,000 feet. Giving him the word, is Bascom Lockett, Jr.. head of high altitude checking p1 





TIGHT FIT after a Connie. TWA captain Tom Cassutt grins from the COMMUTING STUDENTS Stanford Williams, lefi, and Kennet! 
cockpit of the midget racer which he designed and built in his spare Brashier of University of Southern Illinois, fly home every 
time between flights to Europe. He is now working on his second week-end in the Cessna 170 belonging to W ums’ father 
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AIRMAN’S ALBUM 





BEAUTIFULLY restored, this Monocoupe 90A is the 
Heard, Eastern Airlines captain from Miami, who 
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VERSATHE Mrs. Barbara Kiernan of Andover, 
Mass. is part time helicopter pilot for Omega PRESIDENT’S PILOT Col. Willian 
Aircraft and owner of a Beechcraft Bonanza Trecker Gull. T. Lalley of H 








THE PRO'S NEST 


There’s no substitute for experience 


in any kind of flying. But to average lightplane 


pilots, “Br-r-r” weather asks WARVANITYS 
VTA Te 














INTER, TO THE AVERAGE lightplane pilot, is 
the season when he mentally buttons up his 
airplane and devotes himself to dreaming of 
spring. Oh, sure, he'll fly some when the weather is “blue- 
card” but the usual reaction to winter is just—“Br-r-r!” 
Now, there is nothing wrong with the cautious approach, 
unless caution breeds timidity through sheer ignorance. 
The fact is, winter is as good a time to fly as any and, in 
some ways, better. For instance, you often buzz blithely 
along at 8,000 in mid-summer, in high humidity and with 
an outside air temperature of 65° F. Then your engine 
may conk out. Carburetor ice will be the demon-in- 
charge, and you'll be two jumps behind because you 
weren't expecting it. In winter, you probably won’t have 
such an emergency because you anticipate temperature 
problems. Your carburetor, of course, doesn’t know any- 
thing about the seasons and simply reacts to atmospheric 
conditions. Moisture plus temperature-drop equals ice 
if the drop is to the freezing point, ‘any time of year. You, 
in winter, apply carburetor heat. If you know your atmos- 
and prepare properly, you will do the same in 
summer, but in winter you are more likely to be prepared 
“Preparation” is the key word 
simply placed on a few more areas. 
be more severe. Not that the summer! 
to take a back seat compared to the winter cold front, but 
thunderstorms occur in winter, too, and some of them have 


phe rics 


In winter, emphasis is 
Weather 


thunderstorm has 


is apt to 


hair on their chests 

Winter or summer, any pilot anticipating a flight goes 
over certain weather fundamentals. Lightplane pilots are 
often found at airports where meteorologists are not. In 
such circumstances, the pilot becomes his own forecaster. 


By 
GEORGE CORNELIUS 
USN 


Commander 


He can usually obtain sequence data, either from a tele- 
type machine, or by phoning a station which has one. True, 
it will usually be past information but this does not in- 
validate it. On the contrary, past information, coupled 
with present observations, gives weather trend. Conditions 
elsewhere, compared with conditions at your field, give a 
weather picture. Meteorologists use qualified information 
to make predictions and forecasts. You can do the 
keeping in mind that while your forecast may not be as 
good as the expert’s, nevertheless it is better than a tak« 
off into the unknown. It doesn’t take a meteorology maj: 
to tell you it is silly to fly north into a squall line m« 
south. 

Four areas are important weatherwise, on any 
These are take-off route, landing destination, and 
alternate. You don’t need an alternate if it’s a VFR flight 
Right—as long as your destination and route remains VFR 
If either socks in, you need an alternate right then. If you 
route ahead goes IFR and you do a “180, 
off site has become your alternate 
down and the 


Saline, 


fiioht 
igi 


site, 


then your take 
If your destination goes 
route behind closes, you need som« plac e el 
to go. If you have planned for it, you won't panic or 
until you run out of go-juice 
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Seven major factors influence the weather in your 


areas of interest. These are direction and velox 


the wind, the clouds, the ceiling, the visibility, th« 
cipitation and the temperature 

The wind affects your take-off, your navigation en 
Certain parts of the world have 
than in sur 


and your landing 


vailing wind conditions different in winter 
change from time to time 
Alaska, for instance, has 


strong winds that sweep down 


mer. Local conditions may 
ways unfamiliar to the strange: 
its downslope “williwaws” 
from high mountains to play hob with the ETA’s of un 
pilots. In the Front 
re aching its extreme northernmost position in late August 


informed tropics, the Equatorial 
and its southernmost in late February, changes air accord- 
Experienced local pilots, familiar with local cond 


asked for 


ingly 


tions, should be weather advice wheneve 


possible 
Clouds move with winds, bi nly with the wind cor 
cloud. A pilot 


clouds are moving with o1 yntrary to the surfa 


taining the round can tell if hig 


Even though the wind at your airport may be down ru: 


way 9 when you want to fly east, you may notice that th 
1000 feet 


fair-weather, cumulus clouds with bases at 
moving east, the opposite direction from the surface wind 
at a good clip. This tells you to expect a tailwind at 4,000 
You should, however, know enough about clouds to avoid 
mistaking post-frontal broken cumulus for fair-weath« 
ride that tailwind into a cold front 
Since the name of a front depends only on whether: 
is warmer or colder than the earth over which it passes, 


cumulus, or you may 


you can expect as many warm as cold fronts in wints 
More than likely you will encounter both in the form of an 
Recognition of cloud 


occlusion, or mixture, of the two 


forms can give plenty of advance notice on the type of 
weather to expect. In the wake of a cold front, expect 
strong winds and clear air with turbulence. A warm front 
is frequently followed by sloppy atmospheric condition 
ragged clouds and fog, but smooth air. 

Ceilings and visibilities are generally higher in 
weather than in warm. Cold fronts, however, approach 
with less warning. A warm front will give plenty of ad- 
vance notice in the form of lowering visibilities and ceil- 
ings, overcast, and perhaps precipitation 

Applied weather knowledge is useful knowledge. With 
alto-cumulus on the horizon, and knowing the direction of 
its approach, a lightplane pilot planning flight away from 
the frontal movement should lose no time in getting air- 
His promptness could (Continued on page 84) 
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F 107 With near-Mach 2 capabilities both in level flight and climb North Ameri- 
" can Aviation's latest fighter-bomber presents a unique appearance because 
of the overhead air intake duct for its 20,000-lb. thrust Pratt & Whitney J75 engine. 
Good lateral control at all speeds is achieved by a spoiler system, seen in the photo- 
graph near the trailing edges of the wings, which consists of hinged doors on upper 
and lower surfaces. They control aerodynamically the air passage over and under the 
wings. The airplane has been delivered to the N.A.C.A. for flight evaluation. 


BONANZA J 3 More power and speed are the features of the 1958 Beechcraft 

a Bonanza. Engine is Continental 10-470-C equipped with continuous 
flow fuel injection and is rated at 250 hp. Top speed is 210 mph and cruising speed, 195 
mph at 65°, power. Other performance improvements include a higher service ceiling, 
21,300 feet, and a range of 1,000 miles with adequate fuel reserve. A hydraulic governor 
maintains constant propeller speed to insure maximum performance from the engine. 
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CESSNA 172 FOR 1958 \:.' &: 


the changes in the 1958 model of the Cessna 
172 are in styling and greater comfort. There 
is more leg room for the front seat passenger 
better instrument lighting, a Neoprene sea! 
on the left front window and a map pocket by 
the pilot's side. Complete new interior and 
exterior styling is available with choice of sev 
eral attractive new color combinations. The 
only engineering change consists of re-forming 
the main landing gear springs to sweep the 
wheels three inches backward for better har 

dling and ground stability. Price is unchanged 


RYAN VERTIPLAN Right: This latest 

VTOL aircraft 
uses the principle of “deflected slip stream” 
from the two propellers driven by a T-53 Ly- 
coming turbine engine. The huge double ex- 
tension flaps of the Vertipiane are shown here 
in fully deflected position forming, together 
with the down-tilted tip plates, a chute which 
directs the slip stream downward, providing 
vertical lift for take-off. Transition to horizon- 
tal flight is achieved by retracting the flaps to 
norma! position. Plane was built under Army/ 
Navy sponsorship by Ryan Aeronautical Corp. 


LOCKHEED FLECTR Below: First US-built turboprop-powered airliner rolls ou 
from final assembly line at Lockheed's Burbank, Calif. plant 

Y ‘ ‘’ T9 Airplane is powered by four Allison 50! turbine engines of 3,750 shp each. Capable of 
SE CN rs accommodating up to 9! passengers, it has a top speed in excess of 400 mph and a gross 


weight in the neighborhood of 100,000 Ibs. Ten airlines have ordered a total of /4 
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A new technique has been developed 


in geophysical research by the use 
of simple airborne detection gear 


while flying over inaccessible terrain. 











FRANK DEARBORN 


Opposite page: Four “Super Cessna” 195's are operated by Hycon 
Aerial Surveys for geophysical research. The “bird” hanging beneath 
the airplane is the sensing unit for the Varian magnetometer. Above: 
Attaching the bird under the Hycon AT-I1, also used in surveying. 


The author with the 450-hp PAW-powered Cessna 195 which he flies 


LYING A MAGNETOMETER exploration air; 

1e of the rarest jobs in aviation and thé 
illenging I’ve ever had. For several years in s« 

for uranium, pilots have been flying geiger count: 
scintillat 


level 


of magnetometer equipment has now made it possible to 


ion equipment up and down gullies at tree toy 


But my job has nothing to do with that. Perfectior 


locate non-radioactive 1 ierals from the air The mag- 
netometer pinpoints ferrous deposits indicates coppe 
oil deposits 

Hycon Aerial Su 


well cove! the tree W 


centrations and shows areas of likely 
fly a modified Cessna 195 fo 

Inc. on assignments that pretty 
This plane already has been all over the States, in Can: 
and Alaska and when this appears in print, I'll be 

t up and down the face of the Andes, based in Ch 
mata near Antofagasta in Chile, with Magneto: 
erator Earl Buttick 

I doubt that any man could make a good magn 
survey pilot without previous mapping experier 
after World War II, Knute Melsom, a veterar 
taught me to “line fly.” I was employed as 
pilot from that time until this magnetomete: 
became practical 

We use a very sensitive Varian nuclear resonance 
netometer to tell what lies beneath the surface of the 
earth. Briefly, this gadget is a coil wrapped around 
bottle of water. The unit is mounted in an ADF housing 
and the complete “bird” is dragged at 90 to 150 feet be 
neath the airplane on a microphone cable. The magne 
tometer works on a basic principle developed by Dr 


Russell H. Varian of Palo Alto, Calif. A pulsing elec- 
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trical charge aligns the hydrogen nuclei 
of the water in the “bird” and when the 
charge is cut off, the nuclei realign them- 
selves in respect to the earth’s magnetic 
field in that particular area. The results 
are recorded on film and punched tape 
recorders within the plane. This gear is 
so sensitive that we can record the metal 
in railroad tracks when they lie along 
our flight lines. 

One great advantage of magnetometer 
surveying over topographic mapping is 
that you can operate in any kind of 
weather through which you can see. The 
only camera in our airplanes is a 35mm 
Automax spotting unit linked to our re- 
cording equipment with an intervalome- 
ter. We're not worried about the quality 
of a photograph as long as it shows 
enough ground detail to identify where 
the airplane was at that particular time. 
We also record our actual altitude from 
an APN-1 radio altimeter. 

Geologists have long quipped that val- 
uable mineral strikes are always found 
in inaccessible areas; and they aren’t kid- 
ding. I've flown for hours at 500 feet 
without seeing a single spot where I 
could even crack up decently. One job in 
Arizona was among such rugged cliffs 
that I had to drop full flaps and sideslip 





2,000 feet down the sides. Even with the 
450 hp powerplant, those ridges were too 
steep to climb, so all passes were made 
downhill. In extremely rough country 
I'm always looking for saddlebacks in 
case we hit unexpected downdrafts. Fly- 
ing as close to the ground as we do, the 
contour turbulence frequently gives us a 
bad time. However, most of this insta- 
bility close to the ground flows in a hori- 
zontal plane. 

Technique for spotting mineral deposits 
calls for contour flying from 300 to 1,500 
feet above the surface, with most flights 
being made at 500 feet. Some of our 
survey flights in New York state simul- 
taneously utilized both the magnetometer 
and scintillation counter. The lower the 
altitude, the more precise the scintillation 
information on radioactive areas but the 
lower the altitude, the more restrictive 
is the magnetometer data. 

Magnetometer flying is rough on pilots 
and planes, but even rougher on mag- 
netometer operators. The operator sits 
backwares and many take dramamire to 
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keep from being air sick. We try to use 
men with combined photographic and 
magnetometer experience, but there’s a 
great deal of difference between shooting 
a camera at 16,000 on a stable platform 
and the roller-coaster ride you get con- 
touring ridges at 500 feet. The-mag op- 
erator should have enough — electronic 
background to make repairs and assure 
that all the gear is operating properly. 
To guarantee that I don’t get too close to 
peaks and snag the bird, J hop from side 
to side in the cockpit for a better view of 
what’s ahead. Its power will pull our 
Cessna up 1,500 feet in a mile, but I can’t 
see over the nose at that angle. Still, the 
Cessna is, I believe, the best magnetom- 
eter airplane available with the possible 
exception of the new supercharged Aero 
Commander. 

Do I worry about flying inaccessible 
country in a single engine airplane? If I 
said that I didn’t, I'd be lying, but our 
preventive maintenance is the answer to 
that. Only once have I had the engine 
cough. We were coming up over a ridge 
near Tucson, Ariz., without any place 
in miles for a forced landing and I pushed 
the nose down fast to keep my contour 
There was a momentary negative G-load 
and a bubble of air got into the fuel line 


Ivan Sloan, left, Manager 
of the Survey group and 
Gunnar Edenquist, Senior 
Engineer in charge of aer- 
odynamic design on the 
magnetometer installation, 
check the Varian magne- 
tometer “bird” prior to 
flight in one of Hycon 
Aerial Surveys’ planes. 


The engine sputtered. Dr. Jim Gimlett, 
my magnetometer operator that day, real- 
ly racked me back for that. 

There’s a lot of throttle jockeying in 
this work. You're either full on or full 
off and it’s hard on powerplants. I usu- 
ally check my engine instruments, par- 
ticularly oil temp, oil pressure and head 
temps, between each low level run. When 
we're climbing the side of a hill, we'll 
draw 35 inches of manifold pressure at 
2,100 rpm and pull up 1,500 feet in a 
mile of forward travel. Our prop con- 
trols are fitted with a Vernier handle so 
I usually roll in a couple of turns to pick 
up an extra 100.rpm before starting a 
steep climb. Then it’s a question of ap- 
plying enough throttle to keep the “bird” 
out of the trees. 

The cloak and dagger days of mystery 
are relived in magnetometer flying. A 
geologist representing the customer 
normally meets the airplane after each 
flight and runs a preliminary spot analy- 
sis of results. Frequently these are tele- 
phoned to the home office and land leases 


are made at once. The final magnetic 
maps for the customer come through 
much later, and these usually point out 
the most profitable areas for either de- 
tailed ground surveying or core drilling. 

We can tell during flight if we strike 
an anomaly. If the contract calls*for it, 
we can double .back’ and do’a more de- 
tailed survey of that particular area be- 
fore continuing with the rest of the flight. 
On other assignments we finish a whole 
area and then go into greater detail on 
the most promising areas. Since it is 
possible for the flight crew to know sec- 
rets about an area of which the owner 
may not yet be aware, we operate strictly 
as a surveying and not as an exploration 
company. By selling service only, and 
not being in the exploration business for 
ourselves, we are not vulnerable to temp- 
tation of withholding information. 

I did the first evaluation flights on the 
Varian Magnetometer for Hycon Aerial 
Surveys in a Twin Beechcraft. We had 
not only to check out the recording 
equipment, but also the flight character- 
istics of the “bird”. We had one “bird” 
with a single point attachment that would 
change angle of attack and fly up along- 
side the airplane, but a double yoke with 
some negative angle of incidence kept the 
“bird” beneath us. Now we can throw 
the plane in 70-degree banks and the 
“bird” stays right in place, though it does 
swing wide in a pendulum effect on 
turns. The first commercial flights made 
with the Varian Magnetometer were near 
Mt. Shasta near the California-Oregon 
border. That’s rough enough country for 
any pilot. 

The most difficult part of geophysical 
mapping, as in any other type, is the 
navigation: flying a straight line over the 
precise points. Before we go on any geo- 
physical job, we have made up a set of 
high altitude photographs, usually by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion (PMA) or the Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS). These prints are on a 
scale of 1:20,000. Our customer marks 
the area he wants surveyed and we put 
in flight lines from 300 feet to 20 kilo- 
meters apart, depending on the type of 
survey he wants. Our flight evaluations 
will also vary, depending on the detail 
required. 

Finding check points for geophysical 
exploration is even more difficult than in 
regular topographic mapping. Radios 
must be turned off for all mag flying, 
so they are no aid to navigation. You're 
working close to the ground and there 
are almost always hills along the flight 
lines. There are no stakes or flag men 
for the magnetometer pilot. While his 
low “passes” may be somewhat similar 
to those of a duster pilot, he has to fix 
each starting and stopping point ir. mem- 
ory. One area that we flew i: Chile has 
not a single tree or bush for reference 
points. In this deserted area, check points 
are rock outcroppings or the faint tracks 
of flash floods. 

I usually study the high altitude photos 
to figure out wh‘ch lines to fly first. If 
the area is particularly rugged, I'll circle 
it before making the first passes. Then 
it is a question of picking out check 
points and (Continued on page 79) 
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Three aeronautical engineering students at lowa State College use the school’s Navion de luxe 205 for collecting flight data 


Unique training is offered these budding aeronautical engineers. 


Flight test 


instruction 


at lowa State 


OWA STATE COLLEGE has an aeronautical engi- 

neering program unique among professional schools 

Iowa State is the only American college requiring 
“flight test’ as a part of its academic schedule. Other 
schools charge extra fees for enrollment in such a course 
and therefore cannot make it mandatory. The Iowa course 
was inaugurated in 1946 

Three mornings of each week, Professor M. L. Millett 
goes aloft at dawn in the school’s flying laboratory, a 
Navion de luxe 205, accompanied by three students. Each 
such flight session lasts from two to three hours. 

Basic objectives of the course are to acquaint students 
with the methods of conducting tests and of reducing data 
to written report on typical flight test work. The recorded 
data falls roughly into four categories—(1) performance 
(2) stability and control; (3) operation of equipment in- 
cluding engine; (4) structural integrity 

On a typical morning, Professor Millett and his group 
of three arrive at the airport by dawn. First they run a 


pre-flight check—weigh the plane, do a detailed check 
of the instruments and make other critical inspections 
Then they proceed aloft for a series of planned maneuvers 

speed runs, sawtooth climbs, stall tests, zero thrust 
glides and precision take-offs and landings. They also do 
fuel flow tests, consumption computations, control forces 
and kindred measurements 

After landing, the plane is again weighed and the in- 
Each student now has sufficient 
Back in 


struments examined 
data from which to compile a test pilot report 
classroom the reports are studied. To supplement the 
actual flight test experience, students are supplied wit! 
hypothetical situations from which they conduct qua 
tests and encounter problems of flight 


high 


tative stability 


srrovided by dimensio1 
} ) 


testing speed and large 


aircraft 
Professor Millett explains to the budding engineers that 


whether an aircraft is designed for military or civil us« 
the eventual stamp of approval of the model must cor 
from flight test. In fact the flight test sectior 
modern aircraft manufacturing establishment i 
the key departments of the organization. A young e 

neer who knows his way around at this level has a specia 
There is no authoritative substitute for actual 
Here the airplanes are made or broker 
regardless of how promising or problematic the prototyps 


is anticipated to be by the designers and builders. It is 
that despite exact 


advantage 
flight conditions 


well for the engineers to learn early 
science, the human equation is never absent from the 
final proof of the pudding 

Aside from the early hours at which lowa State Collegs 
schedules its flight testing, the course is a favorite with 
engineering students. The early hours are chosen, of 


to escape thermal currents and give better chanc: 
END 


course, 
for instruction 
si 





iT LEARNE ED 


ABOUT FLYING 


FROM THAT: 


The test hop of a surplus 
Vorseman nearly spelled the shortesi 


flight record of any airline. 


By R. J. GOODRICH 


the epidemic prevalent among ex-military pilots 
at the time—starting a “feeder” airline. 

With a group of air-minded and solvent associates, my 
plan was to schedule flights to cities in northern Minne- 
sota. There was no regular air service to the area, and 
the potential business of meeting the major air lines in 
Minneapolis and flying the folks traveling to the northern 
lake and resort areas looked promising 

We formed a corporation and filed application with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. We proposed to buy three 
government-surplus, Norseman airplanes which suited 
perfectly our load and route requirements at the time. 

The purchase and test hop of the first Norseman nearly 


: T THE CLOSE of World War II, I was attacked by 


resulted in establishing the shortest flight record of any 
airline. 

Shortly after our decision to buy the airplanes, I hopped 
a Mid-Continent flight to Little Rock, Ark., and purchased 
a surplus Norseman which had 64 hours on it since new. 
It was fitted for Army troop carrier service. I was to fly 
it back ‘to a former contract school where I had instructed 
during the war. I had confidence in their ability to con- 
vert and license the plane as a “deluxe” passenger car- 
rier. 

After a routine ferry flight to Minnesota in gloomy 
March weather, I parked in front of the shop and gave 
them the order to fix it to our specifications. 

The shop manager promised he’d start on the job the 
next day. I took the bus home to northern Minnesota, 
after saying I'd return to check on the progress from time 
to time. 

What I didn’t know until much later was that, when | 
left, the shop crew attempted to pull the Norseman into 
a small builging to start the job. Here they found the 
wing span was greater than the width of the hangar door, 
so they decided to take off one wing to get the plane into 
the shop. Due to the system of conduits, wires, etc. run- 
ning to the wing, they abandoned that decision. After 
shuffling other aircraft, they put my plane in a bigger 
nangar. 

Several inspection trips and a few weeks later, I was 
notified that the plane was ready to be test-flown. The 
great day had arrived! There stood the prettiest Norse- 
man of all time, red with white trim, our large feeder line 
insignia on each side, the pilot’s name on the door, and 
seven custom-made seats. It was a plush job throughout! 

She was certified, licensed and ready to go. Everyone 
interested in the airline and those in the shop who had 
helped convert the plane were on hand to see her fly. I 
refused several requests to ride along on the first hop 

Proudly, I checked her all over, saw to my satisfaction 
she was ready, started her up and taxied across the big, 
wet, grass airport to take her up. 

At the downwind end of the airport, I really checked 
her. Actually, no great alteration had been made to the 
engine and, I thought, to the airplane. She’d flown in from 
Arkansas and was perfect from a flight standpoint then 

That old Pratt and Whitney purred smoothly and the 
instruments all said let’s go! I checked the controls. They 
were free and easy. To make sure, I opened the pilot 
compartment door, looked back (Continued on page 92) 








Howard Aero, Inc., Builder of 
Standardizes On Aeroquip 601 Lightweight Engine 


FOR ENGINE FUEL AND LUBE OJL LINES 


Building luxury and efficiency into a business aircroft is 
the specialty of Howard Aero, Inc. Howard's busy San 
Antonio plant turns out a sleek new Super Ventura every 
three weeks. And, each of these executive planes uses 
Aeroquip 601 Lightweight Engine Hose for all engine 
fuel and lube oil lines. 


Aeroquip 601 Lightweight Engine Hose offers savings 
up to 44% in weight and 42% in space (smaller bend 
radii) over conventional hose lines. 


Get full information on this and other Aeroquip Aircraft 
Products from the authorized distributor listed below. 


This P& W R-2800 engine on a Super Ventura uses Aeroquip 601 Hose and Reusable 


“little gem” Fittings for all fuel and oil lines. 
© 
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DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Aero Hardware & Supply Co., Aero-Land Supply Co., Ockiand, Calif. Aviation Service & Supply Co., 

Miami Springs, Florida Nielsen Hydraulic Equipment Co., Denver, Colorado 

Airwork Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.} Pelham Manor, New York Richey Air Sales, Inc., No. Hollywood, Calif, 

Cleveland, Ohio Southwest Airmotive Co., Dalles, Texes; Sky-Store, Hawthorne, California 

Amnor Aviation Corp., Mamaroneck, N.Y, Denver, Colorado; Kansas City, Kansos Spencer Aircraft Industries, Inc., 

Faxon Engrg. Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Seattle, Washington 

Gen'l. Aviation Supply Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., Teterboro, New Jersey; Field Aviation Co., Ltd., 

Houston, Texas; Oklahoma City, Okla.; St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Illinois; Alexandria, Va. Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 

Gen'l. Aircraft Supply Corp., Detroit, Mich. Air-Parts, Inc., Burbank, California Lund Aviation Utd., Dorvel, P.Q., Canoda 
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Crossing the Andes in a 170 
(Continued trom page 25) 


thoughts ahead to the towering moun- 
tains and the pass between Chile and 
Argentina where the “Cristo” stands. 

We began to review our thinking to 
see if we had made an error in calcula- 
tions. All objections mentioned had oc- 
curred to us before starting the flight and 
we felt that each had been solved. Frank- 
ly, we considered most of the pessimism 
due to lack of experience with both our 
type of plane and the terrain. We had 
flown considerably in the west where the 
Rockies are quite impressive and didn’t 
fee] that the Andes could be any worse. 
Most of those who doubted our wisdom 
were from areas where the land is flat. 
But, in spite of this type of rationaliza- 
tion, we did begin to worry. 

The pass, according to the maps, was 
slightly over 12,000 feet. We had tested 
the plane to that altitude. The factory 
claimed it would go on up to 15,500 but 
their enthusiasm perhaps carried them 
away. A new model might go that high 
but ours with its five years and 250,000 
miles was far from being new. And what 
if we really needed that extra altitude? 

The question of oxygen had worried us 
because of the babies. Their health had 
been good on the trip and they had be- 
haved well but would the lack of oxygen 
at altitude make them sick? Normally, in 
military flying, you start using it at 10,000 
feet. We might have to go half again as 
high. The argument in our favor was the 
length of time we would be at that alti- 
tude. I estimated a maximum of 30 min- 
utes. We could climb into the pass gain- 
ing altitude and, as soon as we crossed 
over the summit, could begin to let down. 
Total time above 10,000 might be half an 
hour. We had, of course, consulted a 
physician whose opinion was that no ill 
effects would be felt for such a short time. 
The turbulence to be expected didn’t 
bother us too much, as we had planned 
on making the flight only on a day with 
ideal conditions. 

The day finally arrived. After a good 
night’s rest in Santiago, we were ready 
to tackle the most important leg of our 
journey. Weather reports from the pass 
were good but we were delayed at the 
airport by a bit of local fog. We waited 
impatiently until ten o’clock, when we 
received clearance to take off. The tower- 
ing Andes, with their snow-capped tops, 
were impressive as we started the long 
climb to conquer them. We had 70 miles 
to fly parallel to the range before we 
would come abreast of the pass. 

Our plan had been to get 10,000 feet 
before arrriving at the mouth of the 
canyon and then climb into it, gaining 
the other 2,000 feet between there and the 
summit. But shortly after taking off, it 
became evident that there were small 
clouds blocking the entrance. By the time 
we arrived opposite the pass, the clouds 
were bigger and completely obscured the 
mountains. Apparently, weather had 
changed radically since our earlier report 
from the summit. But there was a chance 
that this was just a cloud bank on the 
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near side of the mountains and that the 
pass was still clear. If we could get high- 
er than the clouds, we might be able to 
see through. We decided to keep on climb- 
ing, while holding our position by doing 
lazy circles. It looked as though the top 
of the clouds should be at about 12,000 
feet and we were already at 10,000. Per- 
haps the build-up would be impossible to 
top but it was worth trying rather than 
go back to Santiago immediately. We fi- 
nally hit 12,000 and could see holes 
through towering pillars of clouds whose 
tops were away on up. The clouds were 
mounting faster than we could climb. 

As we crossed back and forth over the 
mouth of the pass with the cloud bank 
between ourselves and the mountains, we 


NEXT MONTH 
IN FLYING 


T-EFFECT ... A NEW 
PHENOMENON 


An elusive “air cushion" that exists only 
in a narrow band of altitude above the 
sea materially aided a crippled C-97 to 
remain airborne for six hours over the Pa- 
cific before ditching. 
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BARNS INTRIGUE ME 


Tracking down old airplanes can be a fas- 
cinating hobby. The author found a 191! 
Thomas Pusher, piece by piece, and then 
the pilot who originally bought and flew it. 


SALUTE TO PHOENIX 


A municipal school system that has given 
more then 28,000 hours of flight training 
to its student body sets a fine example 
for air age education. 


FROM KANSAS TO COSMOS 


Flying the Spanish Main was the inter- 
esting assignment of an Air Force pilot 
from the Kansas prairies, when he oper- 
ated an amphibious SA-I6 supply line 
along the guided missile range. 


began to doubt that we could make it. We 
had already been above 10,000 feet for 
15 minutes and would have to spend at 
least 30 more going across but we were 
almost up to 13,000 and it lodked like 
there might be a good hole opening up. 
Suddenly, there was a break in the clouds 
and we could see the pass! The moun- 
tains beyond were clear of clouds all the 
way through to Argentina. 

Blue sky all the way across! We turned 
toward the hole and started in. Suddenly 
the winds stirred the clouds and they 


swirled around us. We found ourselves 
half way through the cloud bank headed 
directly for the mountains but with no 
hole. We held a straight course on in- 
struments for what could not have been 
more than 20 seconds but our anxiety 
was terrific because of our proximity to 
the peaks which were immediately in 
front of us. I was ready to do a 180 
and get out of there when we broke 
through. 

Never had we beheld such a scene. The 
view had been obscured by the clouds 
building vertically and now it was as if 
celestial curtains had been parted. Before 
our eyes lay the most magnificent scene 
imaginable. Wild, sawtoothed, snow-cov- 
ered peaks extended to left and right and 
off into a mystic horizon. We had flown 
in the mighty “Rockies,” photo- 
graphs of the “Himalayas,” but never has 
there been anything to compare with the 
awesome Andes. Seeming vibrantly alive 
in the brilliant sun, they thrilled us be- 
yond words. The ruggedness is fearsome, 
yet enchanting. The coloring is spectac 
ular. 

The pass was right in front of us, so 
we began to thread our way through the 
peaks, following our course closely on the 
map and checking constantly. Following 
the tiny thread that was the railroad 
track, we almost flew into a blind canyor 
before we noticed that the track cam« 
bk out again and went into another 
We were at 14,000 now but the walls of 
the pass were still higher and the ground 
was getting closer, so we kept on climbing 
just to make sure. It was only a few 
minutes before the summit into 
view and, by the time we passed over 
it, we had our full 15,000 feet and were 
sitting on top of the world 

It was so cold that we had to keep 
scraping the frost off the windows. Our 
moist breath condensed on the glass and 
froze immediately. I would scrape a hole 
on my side and have Mery! lean over 
to see my view. Then she would clear 
a peek-hole on her side and I'd look at 
her scenery. The size and grandeur of 
the mountains was so overpowering that 
I felt they were much closer than they 
actually were. At first I was afraid to 
turn the plane because the peaks seemed 
so close. As we became used to such 
magnificence and calmed down, it became 
apparent that we actually had more than 
enough room and could make complete 
circles in the pass with space to spare 

As high as the mountains were, it ap- 
peared impossible for nature to pierce 
the sky with anything greater, yet as we 
approached the summit we could see, off 
to our left, the towering glory of Acon- 
cagua, the highest peak in all the Amer- 
icas. No vocabulary can describe it. We 
just sat and looked at it in silence as we 
passed by. The beauty was actually a 
spiritual experience and we felt elevated 
by it. It seemed especially fitting to hold 
the children up to the windows and make 
a slow turn over the statue of Christ! 

I must admit that we were a bit ex 
hilarated. We had matched our 145 hp 
engine and small plane against the length 
of the hemisphere and the height of the 
Andes and had won. END 
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Post Mortem Is a 
Good Teacher 


(Continued from page 31) 


sooner than normal. Ceilings at Pisa were 
1,200 feet. A quick check indicated ample 
fuel for Rome. I acknowledged and pro- 
ceeded back to 39,000 for fuel conserva- 
tion once more. There still was some ice 
and altitude was not easily gained. 
Then, within eight or ten minutes, the 
fuselage tenk fuel warning light came on. 
My first reaction was to switch to the 
leading-edge tanks to see if they would 
feed. They did. It could only mean one 
of two things. Either the inlet valve was 
stuck, shutting off flow from these tanks, 
or ice crystals had formed from conden- 
sation in the tanks and clogged up the 
pump screens. The aircraft had been sit- 
ting at Hahn in cold, rainy weather and 
was likely to have fuel contaminated with 
moisture. I was inclined to believe this 
theory. At it turned out, I was wrong. 
Here, we were starting to get into trou- 
ble but nothing to get excited about. The 
only thing this is; one never knows in 
flying how fast trouble adds up. Maybe 
sometimes too fast, and meybe sometimes 
it just starts and then subsides. If I had 
guessed the valve was stuck and felt sure 
of it, I could have pressed the switch to 
‘Fuselage By-Pass” which runs fe! di- 
rectly from the wing tanks to the engine 
I did not test this system because I di 
not want to risk a flame-out. That would 
mean dropping below 20,000 feet to cet 
an “Air-start” and then wasting precious 
remaining fuel to climb back up to an 
economic altitude. There were from 120 
to 130 gallons of fuel in the wing tanks 
which we could not use. We had just 190 
usable gallons at this point. 
Quick calculation told me we 
reach Rome but with no reserve. I didn’t 
like penetrating that area without good 
radio reception. The icing had coated the 
antenna. This also effected the Radio 
Compass and it was dusk on the surf=ce 
The protability 
continuing to 


could 


poor reception time 


of poor fixes ruled out 
tome 

By this time, I was thinking 
getting this bird on the ground. I told 
the Lieutenant in the back seat to tune 
in on Pisa. We would go back there. I 
felt we could make it without sweat. I 
switched the voice radio to “Guard” chan- 
nel and started calling for radio fix assist- 
ance, declared our emergency 2nd asked 
No answer. Surely someone 
must be guarding the emergency channel! 
No answer. I placed our APX-6 transmit- 
ter to code “Emergency” and called again 
stating I was squawking “Emergency.” I 
stated we returning to Pisa. No 
answer 

My partner could not 
from Pisa Radio. It was now getting dark 
and reception, due to skip waves et this 
time of day, was erratic. I kept working 
the voice radio. Finally a GCI station 
answered. Their call sign was “Charlie 
#1” and I read them “five square,” stated 
our condition and asked for assistance 
such as a fix and selection of where to 
land. They replied that they did not have 
me on their screen as yet but to take up 
a heading of north and fly this awhile. I 
55 


only of 


assistance 


were 


raise a signal 





AIRPORT 
IN THE 
RED HILLS 


SEDONA, Arizona, at the mouth of 
Oak Creek Canyon where the red 
rock cliffs have been backdrop for 
many a Western movie, is one of the 
beauty spots of the Southwest. Lo- 
cated on the main East-West airway, 
midway between Winslow and Pres- 
cott, Sedona has a new airport and 
was the locale for our cover picture 
this month 
Built atop a 
above the town, the 
an elevation of 4,300 feet 


mesa some 500 feet 
airstrip has 

At present 
it is merely graded on the natural 
red clay of the mesa but both Fed 
eral and County funds have been 
allocated to stabilize the surface and 
eventually blacktop the flight strip 
and access road 

Transient pilots should circle the 
town before landing. Joe Mosier, ai 
port manager and also proprietor of 
the local Shell Service Station, will 
send a car up the mile and a half 
road. He has 91 octane fuel and oil on 
the field; rental cars are available in 
town and nine motels are open al! 
year 

The area is noted for hunting and 
fishing. Nearby fish hatcheries keep 
Oak Creek stocked with trout and 
two bucks were shot in two days on 











the airstrip during 


last year (Nov. 1-17). A combinati 
trout and warm water fishing license 
costs $10 for non-residents hile a 


special five day license is $5 


When high surface winds are b! 
ing, transient pilots are cautioned to 
expect a downdraft o I : 


proach. Also, since the runway 1s 
natural clay, it is both slippery and 
soft after a rain 

When we asked photographer Don 
Downie to get us addition 
and a story on Sedona, he had ons 
weekend flights that would 
have been better left unflown It's 


pictures 
those 


quite a story and we'll tell it next 
month 








did. Still nothing. They then gave me 
west as a heading. We flew this too. Still 
nothing. We tried all modes on the 
APX-6; then finally back to Emergency 
We were getting nowhere. This was 
ridiculous. Surely some station was 
equipped with DF equipment and could 
shoot a fix on us. Yet we just kept flying 
square circles. I had throttled back to 
an indicated 130 knots and, iced up as 


we were, we could not bank over 15 


degrees. There was sure need to conserve 

fuel 
I couldn’t tell for sure whether my pas 
senger was overworking himself on the 
radio with the situation pressuring him, 
or if we really had radio troubles. He 
could not get Pisa or any other known 
station in the vicinity. I asked him to fly 

(Continued on page 58) 
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by STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA Rent 





Realism in the movies with daredevil flying 


When a movie script calls for pilots and planes to re- 
enact daredevil flying of the early 1930's, the producers 
often call on Joe Pfeifer. Hazardous flying of outdated 
aircraft is bread-and-butter work for him. Operating out 
of the Santa Susana Airport. in California, he and his 
fleet of 1930 vintage airplanes have appeared in many 
motion pictures based on early-time flying adventures 


“Hollywood makes two strong demands when shootin: 
a flight scene,” reports Mr. Pfeifer. “One is full power 
for realism and the other is minimum maintenance prob 
lems to eliminate production holdups. I get both with 


Standard aviation products. Chevron Aviation Gasoline 
burns clean, never fouls the plugs and gives me the extra 
power I need for movie stunt flying. 

“RPM Aviation Oil keeps the aircraft in top condition 
and holds engine wear to a minimum. Rings and valves 
stay clean as new. I’ve had no engine trouble using RPM 

and in my kind of flying that’s saying a lot.” 

Mr. Pfeifer’s fleet. of 27-year old planes, the largest suc! 
group of aircraft still flying, includes a restored and 
modified Pfeifer fleet biplane, Phillips Skylark. Davis 
DWL and a Fairchild 22. 





We take better care of your plane 





u& 





CSCS: 
a: 





~ 
wt DBE TIP OF THE MONTH 
tie 5 —, Sha, 
: » “4,” Avoid flying immediately 
owe below or above at loud 
formation. Neither is a good 

an =e 

as <= place to be should another GASOLINE 


airplane suddenly pop out 


of the overcast. 
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(Continued from page 56) 


and work with Charlie #1 while I tried 
my hand at the Radio Compass. This 
equipment is sometimes tricky and ex- 
perience is often a big help. I found the 
same troubles. No station in our vicinity 
could be read clearly, although I used all 
selector positions and combinations. I had 
only been keeping track of our headings 
and times on these headings generally 
| but will admit that I have never been 
more lost; and the time limit to find 
ourselves was becoming critical. The pres 
sure was on! 

The thought of bailing out was not so 
bad but we were uncertain of our where 
abouts—whether over water or land. If 
we flew due north until out of fuel we 
would be over land but probably over 
the Alps in a January storm. We would 
be in water but whether in the Mediter 
ranean, or Adrietic, we could not be sure 
No one would know where to start look 
ing. The night would be spent wherever 
we landed. We were happy we'd brought 
along our Mae Wests 
j The impact of our plight sank in. We 

f 5] were sure there would be no help fron 
| Charlie #1, and no other station a: 
: ' swered our calls. In exasperation, I final 
ly scanned the full frequency band and 
PILOTS EMPLOYM ENT AGENCY picked out the loudest and clearest statior 
, Teterboro Airport 3, New Jersey, ATlas 8-9474 signal for which I could get a compass 
swing. I then took over the flying again 
and turned into the station. This put us 
on a heading of 20 degrees. As we flew this 
heading, I contacted Charlie #1 and gave 
them the identification signals. The first 


YOUR AIRCRAFT 
iS ONLY AS 
GOOD AS ITS 


PiIL.oOT 


80% of all corporate aircraft 





owners rely on PEA, specialists 


in supplying skilled pilots. 



















least going somewhere. We could not 
weatherrm 
weather reports on low 
$450 Oo0o0Oo A quick check of the Facilities Chart 
tA assured us of this station and told us 
for Standard Broadcast 
/_ 


and last letters were clear but the middle 
was garbled and we were not sure of it 
Portable A | p Pp L A N + S For the first time, however, we were at 
wy WA N T bt D identify the station yet in the Radio Facil 
radio ities Chart, but the ground station had ; 
= ° better picture of the whole area. Afte: 
Complete periodic CAA We will Spend five pH ae on this heading, Charlie +1 
informed us that the station was Trevis: 

frequency range! 

.-just push a button 

where we were heading. Three minutes 
Cc A Ss of later Charlie #1 informed us that they 
were painting us thin on their scope 
Each Sixty Days for Clean Airplanes Another five minutes and they had us 
painting solid. Well anyway, here we 


TRADE were working on something 
FINANCE—LEASE Machinery on the ground was set int 
motion for our emergency and soon Char 
PERSONAL, EXECUTIVE, AGRICULTURAL lie #1 said they had alerted Aviano Air 
AIRPLANES Base and that we were 120 miles out. We 
TWIN BEECHCRAFTS were still homing on Treviso which was 
TWIN BONANZAS about 30 miles from Aviano. At 39,000 
AERO COMMANDERS feet, our remaining fuel was 50 gallons. It 
TWIN CESSNAS was going to be a “sweat.” I reduced 


power to 50 per cent and started down 


EE ARIES 1,000 ft./min. Ceiling for Aviano was 


Using the new WEATHERMAN Portable Radio, it 1s now possible to . . . ‘ . Va) , — 
Png = om intor mation before leaving on a flight, take the radio In Our Inventory—Iimmediate Delivery 1,600 fe ~ No — he but with a 
Oe ee ALL MODELS—NEW AND USED good GClI-controlled let-down we could 
prety 9 scapes SINGLE AND TWIN ENGINE make it with 1600 feet. We were estimat 


Oper ates on either 110 volts AC/DC oF on its oem Durlt in batteries, 
Light weight - only 3 1/2 pounds. Measures only £ . F° high, . 
ery on Ratircetbette tdeene wins i Send name and address to receive 
Has 2 antennas. built-in loop stick 1s Girectional in operation and our mailing list 
Can be used, in an emergency, a 2 Girection finding ratte As soon as our position was known, we 
The radio also has a whip type antenna (hat extends from case 
up to 2" high received calls from several stations in- 
pa oh Nn eed peer dency BEECHCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS structing us to go into various airfields, 


earpnone jacks and comes complete with one miniature ear- 


ing a deadstick and most likely gear-up 
clean configuration contact 




















— all of them completely unfainiliar. I 
Available at your local airport JACK ADAMS AIRCRAFT SALES, INC. wasn't about to switch now. We were 
_— at TWINKLE TOWN AIRPORT busy gauging time, distance, fuel, and 
LT.LABS-Beach & Sheridan Rd. P. ©. Box 5464 Memphis 16, Tenn. pera dl ve ell a ie ie 
Waukegan, Il Phones: EXPRESS - 14436, 14437, 14438 I : ; ‘ 
oe (Continued on page 60) 
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HOW'S YOUR TECHNIQUE? 
MICROPHONE, THAT IS. 


We sure run into some funny ones when 
it comes to service problems. One of our 
Narco tech reps es to tell the story of a 
guy who fiew all the way int the factory 
to get his rad nhxe After a bench check 
showed nothing wt g with hi re tect 
rep flew wit und found talking 

to the back of ; phone No wo 
ler the tow port veak and gar 


How's mike technique? Do 
you speak directly into the business 
end of the thing? Or do you hold it 
nonchalantly off to one side while 
you talk? Some mikes should be held 
so close that they actually touch your 
lip, while others are not clear unless 
they are held about two inches away 
and find 


your 


Get on Unicom some day 
out what mike position gives the 
clearest transmission with your mike 


and your radio 


While w k we know w t 


If some of you are still using the 
gooseneck micro- 
mike 


old military T-17 
phones, watch out for sticky 
buttons and poor quality because 
these are getting pretty ancient; might 
pay to carry a spare in the airplane 


Regords 


Nawey 


NARCO e Fort Washington, Pa 
PS. G FREE cot i “How to Fi 
Omni’ yet? Ifn Mit 4410p me a note and 
l'ii be glad “i 
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Aviation’s Most Popular Unit For 
VHF Communications, VOR Navigation 


Pick the Narco Superhomer for maximum radio utility at mini- 
mum cost. This compact, single-unit radio gives you crystal- 
clear VHF reception (108-127 mc), 12-channel VHF trans- 
mitter, and VOR Omni-navigation. High volume production 
plus maximum design simplification make the Superhomer 
availabie at hundreds of dollars less than any equipment of 
similar usefulness and reliability. 


Complete unit weighs 11 pounds, 
measures 434" x 614" x 10%", 
is priced, with 3 crystals, at only 


*49950 


ADD THESE TWO FINE LOW-COST NARCO UNITS TO 
INCREASE YOUR COMMUNICATIONS FLEXIBILITY 


NARCO LFR-3 
LOW FREQUENCY RECEIVER 


Flat compact unit fits any- 
where, gives you LF range 
and standard broadcast re- 
ception. Provision for hom- 
ing loop. Thousands giving 


reliable service. Only #9900 


FREE 


NARCO VTA-3 
27-CHANNEL TRANSMITTER 





Can be installed with own 
power supply.or attached to 
Omnigator or Simplexer. In- 
cludes “whistle-stop” tuning 
feature. Base price, with 


crystals, $735 00 





“How to Fly Omni” Booklet. 
Send for your copy today. 


For more information, see your NARCO dealer or write for brochure 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP 


FORT WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

















PERSONAL 


EXECI TINE 
IRCKAFT 


AERO-COMMANDER, PIPER, 
CESSNA, BEECHCRAFT, and all 


popular sin gle and multi-en gine 


aircraft 


= WE OWN 
THE AIRCRAFT WE SELL. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO— 
NEW MARK Il OMNIGATORS: 


12-CHANNEL SUPERHOMERS: 
A.D.F.—12-E’s—AUTO PILOTS, ETC. 
CONSULT US FIRST FOR YOUR NEW 
AND USED AVIONIC NEEDS—Trades 
on New Equipment. 


- SELL . TRADE - FINANCE 


Guaubant, 


AVIATIO IN 


540 NW. LAKE SHORE DR * CHICAGO TI, tl 
MOhawk 4-6260 


"56 


| Enclosed is $1. 00 for 24 isswes of “AIRCRAFT 
INVENTORY" ond “HELPFUL HINTS." 


| C) Please send immediately FREE information on | 


oe oircraft. If not in stock, 
send specific details the moment you hove one. | 
| ee A ee 
| 0 —————————— ~ 
| city | 
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TOMORROW’S CO-PILOT: 
Hughes Digitair 
THERE’S NO DOUBT about it. It 


won't take a superman to fly the 
Mach 2 aircraft of tomorrow, even 
though he may be dressed to look 
like Superman 

True, it will take two “brains” in a 
single-seated cockpit—but only ons 
brain will be protoplasmic; the othe: 
electronic 

This mechanical co-pilot is Hughes 
Digitair, the first airborne digital 
computer in actual production, de- 
veloped by Hughes Aircraft Co. of 
Culver City, Calif. 

Digitair’s efficiency record is a pure 
99.5 per cent. Working with coded 
information flashed to it by powerful 
ground control stations and the ai! 
plane’s own radar, the digitair per 
forms or monitors 16 separate navi- 
gation and flight control functions 
including such operations as actuat- 
ing the airplane’s control] surfaces to 
correct pitch and roll; commanding 
the pilot to adjust his speed; main- 
taining constant check on availab! 
fuel and the distance the airp! 
can fly on it under existing condi- 
tions; target range, azimuth and ele- 
vation information provided to the 
fighter pilot; proper speed and alti- 
tude the pilot should fly to intercept 
a target accurately and, besides, a 
continuing check of its accuracy 

Digitair can solve more than one 
problem at a time. While working on 
a navigation problem, including cal- 
culations of wind directions and ve- 








and cruise control at the same time 
If, for any reason, the ground con 


trol information is discontinued, 
Digitair will continue to navigate by 
dead reckoning based on the last in- 
formation received 

In capsule, Digitair is an electronic 
device which can fly a supersonic air 
craft from take-off to flare-out for 
landing, leaving the pilot free to 
make the decisions so necessary it 
the ultra-high-speed atomic age aerial 
flight on whose threshold we are 

And this super co-pilot weighs only 
120 pounds and displaces only about 
45 cubic feet. Truly, 
companion, even in a single-seated 


it is a hitting 








locity, it can be determining altitude cockpit! END 
(Continued from page 58) dive brakes and looked outside for the 
couldn’t afford to deviate, and passed first time. We glimpsed lights below but 
over Treviso at 23,000 where I cut back couldn't tell what they were. Charlie #1 


to idle with ten gallons reading on the 
fuselage tank indicator. I wanted power 
as long as it would last. We needed our 
radio and electrical power for our instru- 
ments. I had to hold a 10 dezree bank to 
maintain headings. At this point we were 
working okay with Charlie #1 which 
gave us the frequency for the Aviano 
Range Station. We tuned in and got a 
good compass swing. Right on the nose 
This was a double check on headings 
given us to fly. They told us to try to 
make the Aviano Range Station at 5,000 
feet. We hit it at 10,000, 

As we started in to get a compass 
needle swing while on a zero degree 
heading, they gave us a hard right to 55 
degrees. After the turn, I dumped dive 
flaps and started down. As they called 
out my remaining distance, I answered 
with our altitude. This gave us both a 
picture of our progress. Fuel remaining 
on the indicator had read zero for the 
last two minutes. I had turned on all 
fuel pumps and air start ignition switch. 
The battery wouldn't last long this way 
but we had only seconds to go. It was 
now or never 

Approaching the field, we were down 
o 2,300 and I leveled off, retracted the 


had just informed us that Aviano had 
about 800 feet and ground fog. Oh, broth 
er! They now said we had just passed 
over the field and then the started t 
fade. Realizing that they could not hel; 
anymore, I turned the radio off but left 
on the interphone so I could talk witl 
the Lieutenant in the rear. I made 

110-degree bank to the right and dive 

on the lights till I brought the 
the canopy length at 12 o’clock high. Ther 
I continued on dow 


throug! 


they disappeared 
holding the ship to where I thought the 
lights were dead ahead. We broke out 
slightly below 400 feet and I saw the 


lights of the tower at 12 o'clock level. Ws 
went streaking past at tower level indi 
cating 270 knots. Now. where was the 
runway? After passing the tower, it cams 
up fast enough but we were headings 
across it 90 degrees from lined up and 
too fast to turn into it. We passed over 
and turned downwind parallel to it. If 
we could get enough runway behind us 
before slowing up to 150 knots, we could 
make our turn in and still make a wheel 
up. I had time to think, so I checked 
everything in the cockpit and tried an 
airstart. This was sill: it it couldn't 
(Continued cn page 62) 
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if you are the kind of young man who has the right 
“stuff-for-success,"" who wants to hove en active 
part in the thrilling pace of this air-era, who wonts 


what’s Linda Lacking? 


Nothing . .. absolutely nothing. Except when the 
conversation turns to a man’s future in aeronautics! 


above all a coreer in aviation . . . then 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 
Embry-Riddle 

171 Avietion Suildin 

Miami 30, Florida 


When you choose ceronautics as your career, you assure 
yourself of a high-pay position with unlimited opportunities. The 
aviction industry, particularly in the field of Aeronautical 


Engineering is acutely short of qualified, technically trained Without cbligetion, please send FREE end posipcid, the 
personnel Pp at courses checked 
Take advantage of this shortage by enrolling at Embry- 
Riddle. A two-year intensive course at this approved technical 
institute leads to an Associate of Science Degree in Aeronavu- sae 
tical Engineering Design 
in addition, Embry-Riddle offers a multitude of other 
courses tailored to your specific interest. Whatever your course —— 
you will receive individualized education under persona 
supervision of a faculty of specialists 
Mail coupon now for pictorial brochure and a complete ou 
outline of curricula. You'll enjoy study and play in Miami's 
perfect year-round climate 
State Age 
tom oa (check one veteran non-veteran 


yyNDED } 
Cs ~ 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN 
BUSINESS PILOT 


eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee © 


; pons AIRFRAME & POWERPLANT TECHNICIAN 
a er [] COMMERCIAL PILOT 
Embry Riddle [] A&P COMBINED WITH COMMERCIAL PILOT 
INSTRUMENT RATING 
AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
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do much harm. We were almost parallel 
to the end of the runway and ready to 
turn in on base leg when I got a throttle 
response. I almost jumped out of my seat 
Something was mighty queer but I wasn’t 
going to argue. I used the power full and 
dumped everything: gear, flaps, div: 
brakes. The turn was coming out good 
but we were coming in fast, so I cut the 
engine to idle. The windshield was solid 
ice and I had to sideslip to see the run 
way. Over the fence, we were still hot 
so I cut the engine OFF. We just counted 
lights whizzing by but finally touched and 
I let the nose down and started toeing 
— the brakes. Couldn't tell how much run 
>_>  ——_ a oY  —_— ' way was left or whether or not there was 
} \\s : a barrier. We knew nothing of the air 
b ow power AM mobile radiophone > field other than that we were on it and 
— braking to a stop 
J --- reporter” We passed the crash crews and equip 
nt ¢ od al ) feet beyonc 
Ideal for use in: Airfield crash trucks, tow-tractors, gas trucks, police re ecu cae as 2 area ied a - 
cars, executive cars and airline service vehicles. , turned on the radio ag in and tried 1 
Effective communication at maximum economy. Highly efficient noise % : th re T . d greets: wer 
limiting, nearly MAINTENANCE-FREE operation, easy alignment, minimum —_ the tower. 1 noticed the fuselage tank 
battery drain—no alternator or H.D. generator necessary— has | read aad gallons, so I turned the fuel 
| boosters back on and watched the tank 


transmitter ‘‘filament off"’ switch. Mounts easily under dash board . _ ee 
promptly fill up to full. This told me our 


without special tools. : . ‘ , 
Frequency Range: PTC 117 covers 118-132 and 144-174 mes original trouble was a stuck float valv 
Input Voltages: 6 or 12. Also 24 VDC or 117 VAC optional extra in the fuselage tank. I could have used 
Transmitter Power Output: | to 12 watts over frequency ranges org the by-pass system and gone on to Rome 

A few exclusive territories for experienced mobile New York City to begin with! 
radio communication distributors still open. The Base Commander had gone to the 
tsterature on Request tower and now called us, asking if the 


PYE CORP ORATION OF AMERICA crash equipment had arrived 
Telecommunications Division | “They’re here,” I answered. “Can’t you 
1149 Reriten Avenue, Highland Pork, N. J see them?” 
He replied that the tower was now in 
the overcast. I looked around and sure 
enough, its lights were barely dim blobs 
It was raining hard and the estimate was 


WIN YOUR Service & Maintenance that we had touched down at about 100 


feet and a mile visibility. Almost as bad 


PILOT RATING Flight tastrustion as our take-off. I shut off all switches and 


(Private or Commercial) 80-91 - 100 Octane we just sat there. 
You'll need this book The Base Commander came out witl 


@ Unicom @ Rotating Beacon the Flight Surgeon and we evaluated the 


From “THE GROUND UP” @ Hard Surface Runway situation. The conclusion: we must live 


Tenth Revised Edition © Lights on Request right 
A concise ground school manual written es The following day I gave the aircraft 
in simple, elementary non-techn'cal lan- nack Bar @ Hertz-Rent-A-Car a closer inspection. The only damage was 
guage. @ Charter Service a worn tire. It could be flown home 
COVERS AIRMANSHIP—THEORY OF Weather was clearing, so I filed a clea 
FLIGHT — METEOROLOGY — RADIO Midway between Washington and 
—AERO ENGINES — AIRFRAMES — Richmond discovered why I had to fly 10 degrees 
CONTROLLED VFR—AIR right bank to hold a heading. The flight 
NAVIGATION — Out of congested area — indicator was out and would show 20 
Rete 8S Ges HS Seine Qiao, degrees of bank while flying level 


$5 oo 59,000 SHANNON AIRPORT What I have not heretofore mentioned 

wath sce copies in use ; that Aviano lies at the base of the 
P. O. Box 354, Fredricksburg, Va. = = wae aes 6 _ = 

AVIATION SERVICE CORP. , ee naggecdag Alps. The next day I saw them, with the 

Port Credit, Ontaric, Canada ; Phone Essex 3-4431 first mountain about three-quarters of a 


mile from the runway. It was 7,000 feet 
high and steep. If we had swung left 
instead of right on our turn back into 
the field just before diving, we would 


U. s. AIR FORCE K-2B FLYING SUITS have hit the hill. The tower had been 


REGULATION COMPLETE WITH INTERNATIONAL frantically calling us and instructing us 
SAGE GREEN OXYGEN TAB, MAP SURVIVAL ORANGE to bail out on a heading of 120 degrees 
CLIP, LEATHER NAME which was away from the mountains 


$ 50 oo ae $ 50 | Our radio was turned off and we hadn't 
PENCIL POCKETS, heard! 


eee” I would like to praise the GCI station 

PLEASE STATE THIGH AND LEG All Orders Postpaid If Remit- . Bm, ie po 
HEIGHT, WEIGHT POCKETS, DOUBLE tance Accompenies Order— on their good work in splitting us right 
CHEST SIZE LOCK FRONT ZIPPER Or C.0.D over the middle of the field. Though they 
FRUHAUF SOUTHWEST UNIFORM CO. couldn’t do more, this was one of the key 

DEPT. F 312 E. ENGLISH ST. WICHITA 2, KANSAS notes of our experience END 
FLYING—February 1958 











ance and departed for Hahn. En route I 
































YOU CAN BE AN 


AVIATION MECHANIC 


WITH ONLY 


MONTHS 


TRAINING 





SPARTAN 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


MUN PAL 


AIRPORT / IT 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


AOPA's full time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot 


ess expensive, safer and more fun 


Its alm is “To make flying more useful 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington |4, D. C. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 


FLYING. newsletters and confidential aviation data 
those of FLYING Magazine. 


Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 





AIRPORT PROBLEMS 


Freservation of privately owned air- 
ports, eyed by real estate operators as po- 
tential housing or shopping center devel- 
opments, is a crucial problem facing pri- 
vate flyers in many parts of the country, 
inquiries received by AOPA’s airport con- 
sultant, C. C. Thompson, from AOPA 
members indicate 

Thompson placed this situat'on at the 
top of the five major types of problems 
connected with airports that his depart- 
ment is called upon to help solve 

Established landing fields frequently 
are in the path of urban developments, 
and one of two things usually happen: an 
offer is made for the property by some- 
one who wants to make a real estate de- 
velopment out of it, or taxes are increased 
to the point where the landing field no 
longer can be operated profitably. 

“When this problem arises, I usually 
advise the affected flyers or the airport 
owner to make an effort to get either the 
city or county to take the airport over as 
a community enterprise,” Thompson said. 
“Officials of an increasing number of cities 
and counties are beginning to realize that 
adequate airplane landing facilities are 
essential to the proper development of a 
community.” 

How to get local officials interested in 
providing a public airport is the problem 
that ranks No. 2 on Thompson’s list. 
AOPA’ers want t~ know how to form air- 
port committees and how the committee 
can go about “selling” the airport idea to 
the officials of their community. The air- 
port consultant usually is able to assist 
the inquirer with a variety of informa- 
tional materials he and AOPA have as- 
sembled over the years. 

Problem No. 3 concerns the financing o 
an airport, especially on the procedure: 
to be followed in getting Federal-aid fund 
for municipal airports. Thompson is par- 
ticularly well-qualified to help here; he 
played an important part in getting Con- 
gressional approva! for Public Law 211 by 
amendment of the Airport Act in 1955. A 
related problem, No. 5 on Thompsons list, 
concerns obtaining Federal loans for con- 
struction of hangars. Specific information 
on the requirements of government agen- 
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cies controlling these funds, and proce- 
dures to be followed in filing loan appli- 
cations, are provided AOPA’ers by 
AOPA's airport department. 

A difficult problem faced by some air- 
port operators, who seek AOPA's assist- 
ance, is that of preventing construction of 
powerline hazards rear the end of airport 
runways. Thompson classes this situation 
as airport problem No. 4. In many in- 
stances the airport would have to close if 
the public utility company went through 
with its plans. Means of meeting this 
threat vary considerably, but usually it 
boils. down to a public relations job, 
Thompson pointed out. The power com- 
pany must be convinced that neither its 
interests nor those of the community 
would be served if the city or county is 
deprived of aircraft landing facilities 
Flyers using the threatened fields are 
more than willing to pitch in and help the 
operators save the landing strips or air- 
ports, the consultant said. 

AOPA established the airport depart- 
ment in 1956 to assist in ach‘eving expan- 
sion of the Federal-aid Airport Program 
to the point where a system of airports, 
as toll-free as the nation’s public roads, 
will be provided users of the airspace. 

High on AOPA'’s present airport pro- 
gram are two objectives: (1) enactment 
of legislation by Congress that will pro- 
vide a 1960-70 airport plan and program 
designed to raise the number of “perma- 
nent” landing places in the nation’s sys- 
tem of civil airports from 1,328 to 4,284; 
and (2) passage of uniform state legisla- 
tion exempting from taxes all improve- 
ments on privately financed, public-use 
airports where the owner signs an assur- 
ance agreement to maintain and operate 
the airport as a public service facility. 

The AOPA airport department is in 

.nuous contact with all State and Fed- 
eral agencies having any sort of civil air- 
port planning, financing or regulatory re- 
sponsibilities. It also serves as a clearing- 
house for information important to the 
private owners of public-use airports and 
related base service operators. The de- 
partment covers, or participates in, all 
Federal government activities relating to 
airports. Thompson is a member of the 
Industry Advisory Group of the Air Co- 


ordinating Committee’s Airport Use Panel 
He also participates in the activities of 
many of the aviation trade groups pri 
marily concerned with airports 

“Cy” Thompson, as he is known to 
thousands in the industry, joined the 
AOPA staff in May, 1956, after serving as 
a part-time consultant to the Association 
Prior 
acted 


for several years to his connection 
with AOPA, he 
tant to several national organizations, in 
cluding the National Business Aircraft 
Association, American Municipal Associa 
tion, and the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. He also is a former presi 
dent of the United Air Limes 

Thompson is editor of the AOPA Air- 
port Letter, a weekly publication circu 
lated in the airport operations field on a 


as airport consul 


vice 


subscription basis 


TO EUROPE WITH EASE 


“As simple as a flight from Chicago to 
Washington” the AOPA 
member described his flight to Europe in 
a Twin Beechcraft Super after enlisting 
the aid of AOPA'’s Flight and Trave' de 
partment in planning the trip 

“The trip to Europe and the return were 
excellent, and we want to take this op 
portunity to give a great deal of credit 
for the success to you and to AOPA,” Vic- 
tor Heurlin, Jr.. (AOPA 118423) chief 
pilot of the Thor Power Tool Co., Chicago 
Ill., wrote the Flight and Travel Depart 
ment. “The very vital information you so 
helpfully passed on to me, and the great 
assistance you were in the flight planning 
stages of the trip, simplified the fi ght to 


was way an 


a point where it was almost as simple as 
a flight from Chicago to Washington.” 

AOPA’er Heurlin was pleased particu- 
larly with AOPA’s advice regarding the 
documents he would need on the flights to 
and from Europe 

“Your recommendations on credit 
and Customs Carnets surely 
hours of hardship as we 
twenty-odd countries on our trip,” he said 
“We very not having 
one extra moment's delay with any of the 
additional red tape 
with clearing private aircraft 

“This was my first direct contact with 
AOPA even though I have been a mem- 
ber for about five years. I can say I am 
very happy to be a member of such an 
active aviation group,” Heurlin added 


cards 
saved many 
visited some 


were fortunate in 


normally associated 


Cyril C. Thompson, AOPA's Airport Consultant 
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more power Greater Speed 
e 
greater climb Less take-off distance 


more FOOM Greater comfort 


nue 958 MARK 20 


NEW for ‘ 


NEW 
NEW 
NEW 


NEW 
NEW 


lets! 


your distributor now Fo nformation write 


MOONEY AIRCRAFT inc. KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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ELECTRONICS 
AERONAUTICS 


The greatest need in the world's history 
for trained engineering brains is NOW. 
YOU can take advantage of this need to 
achieve success quickly. YOU can make 
big money—and have an unlimited 
future —if you decide NOW to GET INTO 
THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING. 


The quickest and best way to do this is 
by studying at Northrop Institute. IN 
JUST TWO SHORT YEARS yow can be 
employed by one of the leading elec- 
tronics-aeronautics companies, at a very 
high starting solary. 


Northrop has trained hundreds of young 
men just like yourself — normal, intelli- 
gent, ambitious — who are now making 
a name for themselves with such com- 
panies as: Autonetics Division of North 
American, Astronautics Division of Con- 
vair, Servomechanisms, Inc., Radioplane, 
Jet Propulsion Laboratories, and hun- 
dreds more. 


So, whether your interest lies in the 
communications aspects of Electronics, 
automatic guidance systems, electronic 
computers; or control and safety equip- 
ment systems; whether you wish to 
specialize in piloted aircraft or missiles 
— Northrop Institute is the place to get 
your education. 


Approved for Veterans 


Northro 


= Aeronautical Institute 
An Accredited Technical Institute 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
= Inglewood 1, California 


Mail coupon for Free Catalog 


r 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif 
Piease send me immediately the Northrop catalog, 
employment data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in 
[}) Aeronautical Engineering Technology 

|} Electronic ey | Technology 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 
|} Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanic 
} Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 


Age 


Zone State 
Veterans: Check here [) for Special Veteran 
4 Training Information 





OVERNIGHT STOP—NO. 34 
GRAND BAHAMA CLUB 
West End, Grand Bahama Island 


AN OVER-WATER hop of 60 miles 
from Palm Beach, Fla—and West 
End in the Grand Bahama Islands 
lies below. There the Grand Bahama 
Club specializes in bone and deep 
sea fishing, swimming and all other 
water sports 

The Island offers no radio facilities 
but the Palm Beach Omni is suffi- 
ciently strong for use the entire trip 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. is the place to 
clear customs; no charge here or at 
West End if you arrive between 9 
am. and 4 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, summers; and 9 to 5, win- 
ters. Fridays, the hours are 9 to 3; 


and to noon on Saturdays. Fees are 
charged on Sundays, holidays and 
after hours 

The airport is 5,000 feet, one way, 
hard-surfaced, usable with no tie 
down fee and no gasoline. Taxi rates 
to the Club: 35 cents. The Club in it- 
self is complete; the offers 
very little. Summer rates (April 27 
Dec. 14) from $6, European plan; and 
winter, from $7.50. There are 130 
newly-decorated rooms available for 
fly-ins 


village 




















Is Fear of Flying Normal? 
(Continued from page 37) 


out that, while the subjects of his evalua- 
tion were pilots and navigators, passen- 
gers and other crew members pass 
through each stage as passive counter- 
parts. Thus, the value of his report to 
aviation as a whole is manifold. 
To aviation medicine it provides, “ 

a rational approach to the emotional prob- 
lems of flight.” To the field of commercial 
air transportation, on the threshold of the 


jet age, it provides a sound basis for a 
passenger education program which will 
insure the orderly progression 
portion of the traveling public through 
the first two stages into the desired third 
stage. Of vast significance is its value to 
flying safety. If, through a better unde: 
standing of the emotional forces affecting 
them, it aids pilots to shorten their transi 
tion through that accident-prone inter- 
mediate stage, when confidence exceeds 
competence, the value of Doctor Tem 
pereau’s work will be monumental. END 
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You’ve got to fly it to believe it 


It’s the 1958 4-Place Skimmer Amphibian 
With a Completely New Kind of Performance 


Fly the Skimmer Tach IV from land or water and 
your interest in amphibians will take off in a won- 
derful mew direction. That's the only way to buy 
any airplane: fly it and let ## convince you—if it can. 
We'll bet on the Skimmer any day in the week. 


Power and Performance—Set the throttle and you can 
taxi the Skimmer like a motor boat . up wind down 
wind . . . cross wind. Its true marine hull rides the waves 
like a boat. And the wind won't tip it on a turn—because 
the wing floats rest firmly on the surface of the water 

Start your take-off run and this agile amphibian, with 
the dependable 180 Lycoming and the constant-speed metal 
prop by Hartzell, jumps from the water in seconds. It will 
take off from a small field even faster climb up to 1200 
feet a minute cruise at 136 miles per hour 

The Tach IV's extremely slow landing speed enables 
you to set it down on any landing strip—and stop within 
less than 400 feet. (As you might expect, a good stretch of 
water gives you room to spare } 

All in all, that makes the Skimmer a “natural” for 
getting in and out of tight places . . . like small airports 


and lakes . . . even ponds and bayous. 


Exclusive ‘“‘Hi-Lift’ Flaps—One reason for its low 
landing speed is the Skimmer’s exclusive “‘hi-lift’’ flaps. 
They work like a charm. 

With flaps down, you can cut all power and this graceful, 
easy-to-handle amphibian tends to over like a bird. But 
whether climbing, cruising or coming in for a landing, 
you'll be amazed at the Skimmer’s big-plane stability. 

Once its wheels couch the runway, or its hull brushes 
the water, the Tach IV is in. All you need to do is to guide 


it “home” and cut the power. 


More Room, More Visibility—Another thing you'll like 
about the Skimmer is the roomy interior—with the wide 
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seats that give you extra shoulder room. You'll like the 
wider visibility, too, because in the Skimmer you sit forward 
of the wing. That means you can see up . down 


and almost all the way around 


Construction and Maintenance—One thing you can't 
see in any airplane are certain construction details. But 
because this versatile amphibian is built for water operations 
you can be sure that it's as rugged as they come 

It is also made to take salt spray day in and day out 
For every piece of metal in the Skimmer is completely 
alidined and chromated before it reaches the assembly line 
This assures you that all “hidden corners” and metal over 
laps in the finished plane are protected against corrosion 

As for the engine and propeller, they're mounted above 
and behind the leading edge of the wing. Thus the Skimmer's 
wing acts as a shield to protect them from flying spray 
Net result: there’s no additional engine or propeller main 


tenance over that of ordinary land planes. 


Think of the greater freedom of flight a true amphibian 
offers you. Think of the lakes and bayous and 
hidden uplands you've never visited. 

Why wait? For complete information, or the name 
of your nearest dealer, write today to national sales 
headquarters. Address Amphibious Aircraft, Inc., 
Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J. 


SKIMMER Tach IV 


—the agile amphibian 





North and North and North 


(Continued from page 23) 
FX | at my destination. I knew where I was 
going a little better than this indicates 


but I’m trying not to drop too many clues 

- 9 I think the s* nd strip wou!d not be ca!led 

N t W ) ia: N a 0 0 4 ‘ X A M S an “airport” on any sectional but, if I 

had found it overgrown or otherwis¢ 

hazardous, I had enough gas to reach 

‘‘These exam handbooks are GUARANTEED to conform an alternate 

with the actual CAA exams more than any other booklet oreo ps no cee area Ps came 

: into? be ng quite as this one. Not in peace 

sold in the U.S. A. time. The small daughter of a mine offi 

cial was strangling one autumn nicht 

almost ten years ago. Some obstacle had 

become stuck in her windpipe and her 

throat was fast swelling shut. The mine 

Any 3 9.00 radio cont»cted Dr. Gordon Bell in Sioux 

Any 2 8.00 s S P Lookout, but there wes no way for him 

Any | $5.00 wants tite hay to get into the bush for the necessary 

© Private Pilot.. : tracheotomy. By snowshoe or dogsled, h« 

Commercial Pilot.....$5 . piete set _— was days away. The slush ice was too 

Instrument Pilot.. +0085 EXAM HANDBOOKS. soft for skis and too hard for floats. And 
Airline Transport Pilot. $5 there was no airstrip for a landplane 

Flight Instructors....$5 t as = ty rT . 

inate Misitiiean 68 leas mAUSr | es They made one. Just like that and all 

Susies Machente.....08 at once, they-made one. The entire mine 

a7 y crew volunteered and toppled timber 

© Payment Enclosed Ship C.0.0 — a oan @ cleared brush, leveled and Soaiall a 3,000 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





| 


| NAME foot clearing overnight! Without heavy 


equipment! 

STREET... ‘ ae ae. ** Dr. Bell landed at daybreak. The strick 
en child was saved. Subsequently, the 
emergency strip afforded an exit for mine 
officials and engineering equipment as the 
AERO PUBLISHING OFF CE company pulled out. But that lonely clear 
ing remains a monument to the bare 
handed men who, one night in the coppe1 
MEACHAM FIELD TERMINAL Dept.F-1Ll FORT WORTH, TEXAS colored past of the north country, clawed 

a miracle from the muskeg 
Now that strip was my destination. Un 











AIR-O-EAR Would You Like to Mak der the Apache’s wings, the afternoor 
e sunlight reflected from a thousand mit 


HO ME VHI 9 ror-like lakes that first dot the landscape 
$1, 000 S MON | H 7 then monopolize it. The timber becam 
’ The ~old 


thicker and shorter extreme co 


PRESTO Fire Ea - be that keeps the trees small seems to bunch 
re Ex —i— 
Tiny “Presto” does job of them close to keep them warm. Red pine 


bulky extinguishers that : balsam, cedar, Norway spruce. Over the 

ae e cost 4 times as much, are 8 = : i . = me te 
VHF RECEIVER anor wlianingy aa Ay wet I kept going mostly north. Soon there i 
_~ fast as 2 seconds. Fits in almost more water than trees below. The 


oa MRED es : 
o" j yalm of hand. Never cor- 

Len aq Guaventcst tur 4 land of lakes becomes almost a lake of 
years! Sells for only $4.95! Over Three islands. With my mine company chart 

Million Sold! Show it to civil defense . é ? , 
workers, owners of homes, cars, boats, and the most careful scrutiny of the 
farms, etc., and to stores for resale— make shapes of these water bodies, I picked my 

good income. H. J. Kerr reported $20 a day. C. Kama, —~ ‘ on a P ; 
$1,000 a month. Write for free Sales Kit. No obligation. way toward Hudson Bay ut of reach 
MERLITE INDUSTRIES, De opt. P-8F | of all radio aids now, no sign of civiliza 
114 EAST 32nd STREET . NEW YO 16, N.Y. I "I 
In Canada: Mopa Co., Lid., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, PQ tion in any direction, I kept going fl 


don’t go fishing often, when I go, I go 


Hear planes in flight, contro! towers, weather I found the sand strip in the wilderness 


nd broadcasts. Pi int: ke » le rough spot 
wall socket. 200 mile reception with built-in dragged it, picked the least rough spot 
} > ti. prt pec ag poe 0 and landed What a fantastic world! At 

lunch time I had been shopping at Mar 
AIR-O-EAR $ 95 AERONAUTICS shall -= - Chicago. ya! or the 

some day, was standing outside a 
MODEL 710 WN ’s Bay Trading Post in a land 


Hudson’s 


sulated only by bear, caribou, moose, 
AIR-O-EAR 1S USED BY MERICAN AtR- COURSES IN . _— . - 
LINES. NORTHEAST AIRLINES” TRANSOCEAN Ojibway Indians and an occasional pros 


acy ALA IN SPARK AIRCRAFT DESIGN TECHNOLOGY pector ‘In half of one day from the bub 
rss 'S FAVEESD CORP. FLviNe vieEs AIRCRAFT ELECTRONICS TECHNOLOGY bling fountains of a Loop office buil ing 
TT wovnrece fcr le Comventent Cowen -—=| 1 AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY ff | in Chicago to sipping water from a lake 


WOVA-TECM, 106. so filled with fish that a hungry Ind-an 


1721 Sepulveds Siva. Manhattan Beach. Callt. || I AIRFRAME & POWER PLANT TECHNOLOGY 7 


Cue Mecclver Cle SOtiey hire ine eae boy will merely lie beside the shall 
re) eceiver with -day return privilege . . y ; } . . 
Spring Term Begins March 5, 1958 and flip them up onto the bank with his 


! 
| 

! enclose 79.95 © Please send C.0.D 

| NAME Write Now for Bulletin 70 for Details hand 

| In that birch and spruce and pine won 
| 

| 








ws 


ADDRESS LA GUARDIA Wha ael al derland, in the uncontaminated oxygen 


of the land beyond, where the nights are 
(Continued on page 70) 
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FLUSHING 71, NEW YORK 








At Last 


A PALACE FOR KING PILOT! 


The King of Aviation — the American Pilot — is 
enthroned in his new Palace Down In Dallas — the 
finest private flying terminal in all the world of 


wings! 


On hand with a Right Royal Welcome is his eager 
Southwest Airmotive court. 


First to get The Treatment is Happy Pilot-King 
Poddy Parish, attended by Hangar Crew Chief Ed 
Tresp who flutes forth a cobra-like length of gas 
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LOVE FIELD 
DIVISIONS: KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


hose; Clerk John Newton, trumpeting open His 
Majesty’s swank lounge and flight ops room; Exe: 
VP Winston Castleberry, proferring the key to hos- 
pitality and service; Stenog Peggy Martin, harem 
girling up the stairs with the model of a sleek 
SAC-based rent car, and Famed Foodist Carlo 
Messina, bearing exotic tidbits from the glamorous 


Flight Deck Restaurant. 


If you, too, like Kingly Treatment, here’s the 


answer. There’s nothing like it — anywhere! 


Southwest = Airmotive Co. 


DALLAS 
DENVER, COLORADO 








(Continued from page 68) 


$100,000.00 ACCIDENT INSURANCE ||» 0. soc ces 
‘4 forgettable days. 


FOR PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT PERSONNEL There are no trails through this bush 


No portages cleared or cut out between 


Pp . . . 
ays up to $100,000.00 for any accident resulting in death or ae onl ppenger Reelboncdone des ace: 


loss of any ONE hand, eye or foot. afoot, by canoe (which must be carried 
between lakes), or by dogsled during the 


CONSIDERABLE SAVINGS OVER OTHER ACCIDENT POLICIES. 24 long months when the Northland is bur- 
HOUR PROTECTION IN THE AIR, AT HOME, ON THE ROAD, AT ied alive. At the trading post, a good 


WORK, AROUND THE WORLD. sled dog is worth a white fox fur in the 
‘ autumn, but not worth a weasel in the 
RATES TO AGE 55 spring when his ravenous appetite must 
one een be fed through the months ahead. It bal 
___ AMOUNT NON-PILOTS _PRIVATE PILOTS CREW MEMBERS CREW MEMBERS ances out, as does everything up hers 
$100,000 $ise.s0 =o But a sick dog or a torn canoe or tired 
25 000 37 50 148.75 feet can be disastrous 

eyo 22.50 y ¥- There are two great tragedies of the 
north. To be caught without transporta 
tion is one of them. I thought of the 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATES. ADMINISTRATORS safety of the aircraft which I had secured 
PILOTS & AIRCRAFT PERSONNEL ACCIDENT INS. only with huge rocks for wheel chocks 
SUITE 856, 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS and knew my first small feeling of panic 

Please rush full information and application to: I was due for ves 
Then there is fire, the forest’s prime 
NAME Cette eee eee evil. I saw some of its hideous scars 
ADDRESS across the landscape en route, none after 
I had arrived. Aside from these greater 
tragedies, there is one smaller. The black 
fly. This is the pest of the north country 


AIRCRAFT FINANCING The farther you go into the muskeg, the 
* THE DIRTY BIRDS * ; worse they are. These tiny insects will 
suewtat seuiing by woating queue ense a /4 Down—Up To x — on Approved drive animals from the woods to stand 
ar with a epellent Aeroso! or redi c a sais ; 

economical Cartridges, for use in any 10 inch We Will Finance Your Purchase neck deep in the water until nightfall 
ane on. epee Se each. Money From Any Dealer or Individual White men have been known to lose their 
AIR-CREDIT SALES CO. minds due to the exquisite torture of fly 

season. In a land that’s 60 or so below from 


F. - PARLETT Torrance Municipal mat 
EDGEWATER, MARYLAND 
i rrance. California 6-8970 freeze-up to break-up, too cold for snakes 


— or almost anything, the Good Lord put 
the black flies so we’d know his ultimate 


GENUINE iN FLORIDA paradise is elsewhere. But they will not 
bother you indoors or on the lake at night 





























NAVY INTERMEDIATE . | You adapt yourself to their habits and 
PILOT JACKET It s Fort Lauderdale settle into a pattern of coexistence. 


Brand new Genuine and Any foreigner feels himself an intruder 
dark brown Goatskin | | in the presence of a strange language. I 


leather with zippered It's "RED" AIRCRAFT wanted to know something of the Ojib- 


front. Bi-swing back, 
- way (pronounced Jib’wa) Indians about 


h ckets - | 
wo parce por kets, ons For the BEST in— | whom so little history has been written; 


inside snap pock- 
et. Mouton fur but it was no use. Certainly not in two 


— aa et Complete Line Service days, and I think not in two years could 

cuffs and waist- Hangar and Tie-down I ever learn to make sense out of the 

band. The finest noe confusion of grunts, groans, wails and 

jacket made. Pilot's Lounge hisses that makes up the language of the 
SIZES Transient Information Ojibway 


34 to 46 Excellent Maintenance J learned to say “Bijou” which, like the 
Hawaiian “aloha,” means both hello and 


$32.50 

48 and 50 ee Aircraft Sale Rentals good-bye, depending upon whether you're 

$35.00 ‘gy of “Homelike”" Hospitality coming or going. “Meg-wich” means 

State Size Taxicabs—Rental Cars thank you, and, with these, I managed 
| to make out. The Indians are not com- 


Wanted U. S&S. N. ISSUE : . 
The nearest complete SERVICE AIR- municative. They are peripatetic primi- 

A2 ARMY FLIGHT JACKET, wcicc: PORT to th . h ludi tives. We can’t figure them out because 
dark brown goatskin leather, brown rayon ° e eacnes, inclu ing | : : b 
lined, zippered, elastic knit waistband and North Mi B. h. Y there is nothing to figure out. The Ojib- 
ined, : d. is anc iami Beac OU are al- ; 
cuffs, 36 to 46, $19.75, 48 and 50, $21.75. on weleome et Fert Uouderdel way is an uncomplicated forest creature 
U. S. AIR FORCE K2A FLYING SUITS, blue | | ys ~- thy. a who genuinely wants for nothing except 
tee ae ye oy 8 zippers, give chest, | —SUMMER or WINTER. No land- to be left alone. He is constantly in hock 
eight and weight measurements. $10.95. | ing fees. Unicom 123.0 KC. | to the “Bay Company.” But the Hudson’s 


Miracle Suede Jacket, washable, dryclean- | | 
Bay Company built itself and flourished 


— = stain resistant. Knit nylon collar | A PIPER 

and cuffs, nylon lining. Colors available | . 8 amne } es > ian 

A tan, and charcoal, sizes 36 to 46, _ Oi FACTORY ~ confidence in ee page ye 
4 ” — CERTIFIED rrows on nex as Ss 


Shipped ppd. if remittance accompanies order. SERVICE prospector is grubstaked on a hoped-for 

Distributors of tires, batteries, aircraft CENTER strike. Some default. But, as I say, every- 
parts and equipment thing balances out. 

FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. RED AIRCRAFT SERVICE ING. Take the massive, stagnant stillness be- 

Dept. 14 Bidg. 78, Broward Co. int. Airport fore an afternoon storm. It hits suddenly 

1639-45 W. Wolfram St. Chicago 13, i. | | FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. | with fury. Its turbulence, without obsta- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Ready 
for a 
flying start 








=SK- FS 
“2 i= Se re 
Stew {ffi yy ae 


The Air Force pilot or navigator is the finest in 
the world. A master in his specialty, he is ac- 
complished, too, in many other fields. His train- 
ing gives him a sound working background, for 
instance, in electronics, engineering, astro-navi- 
gation and others of today’s most vital technolo- 
gies. At the same time, his personal qualities of 
responsibility, initiative and self-reliance must 


be outstanding. In short, he fulfills, in every 
respect, the requirements of a leader, both today 
..and, even more so, as his experience grows. If 
this is the man you would like to be, find out 
whether you can qualify for the Air Force 
Aviation Cadet Program. It’s your chance for 
invaluable training, an exciting career and an 
important future. 


U.S. AIR FORCE AVIATION CADET PROGRAM 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Aviation Cadet Information, Dept. F-3321 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


GRADUATE 


Please send me details on my opportunities as an Aviation Cadet in the U.S. Air 
Force. I am a U.S. citizen, between the ages of 19% and 26, and a resident of 
the U.S. or possessions. 


THEN FLY | ——— 


0 Pilot 0 Navigator training 
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Work is unconditionally guaranteed at 
this CAA-approved repair station for 


aircraft engines, instruments, acces- 
sories, radio and radar, DME. Complete 
facilities for 100, 1000, 2000, 4000 
and 8000 hour inspections. 


APPROVED CONTRACTORS to Air Mate- 
rial Command (USAF), Air Force Branch 
US Army), and Naval Aircraft Branch 
USN). 


PILOT CONVENIENCES: include comfort- 
ably appointed lounge, direct phones 
to CAA Communications and Weather 
Bureau, weather teletype and hotel 


reservation service. You are cordially 
invited. 





WOLD CHAMBERLAIN FIELD 
MINNEAPOLIS 50, MINNESOTA 


LATEST 
OFFICIAL 





AIRCRAFT 
PHOTOS 
Rockets, Jets, Historical 


Ape. 
All makes, hundreds from which to choose. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


with your name and address. Send only 25¢ 
- select one packet 


i. 4 3% x5 photos, world’s fastest jets. All five 
2. 4 3%x5 World War I! planes. ckhets 
3. 4 3+2x5 of Rockets, Missiles. 

4. | 8xi0 photo Boeing B-52 Jet Bomber. { tor 

5. | 8x10 phote Lockheed F-104A Starfighter. ' $1.00 


$2 VALUE FOR $1 
Lerge illustrated catalog free with each order 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW .. . TODAY 


AVIATION PHOTO EXCHANGE 


Dept. FF, Box 75084, Los Angeles 5, California 
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cles to deflect it, is a terrifying thing. 
Across the low, level landscape it roars. 
The short pines desperately dig their 
roots into the rocks struggling to retain 
their precarious footing. Some can't. The 
lake of unruffied blue shimmering in the 
sun, suddenly turns a gangrenous green 
and rises and frlls with such violence 
that the Indian has long since learned, 
wherever he paddles his birchbark ca- 
noe, to follow the shore line. To the 
tenderfoot it seems the long way ‘round, 
until he sees the merciless fury of one of 
those afternoon storms. A man, soul-less 
in this environment, would be a very 
little thing. Finally, about midnight, the 
north country sun begins to set. The 
green turns to red and gold and purple 
and into breathless, starlit night. Tor- 
rents of silence pour in from all sides. 
Then it is that this land, with the unre- 
touched beauty of youth—with sunshine 
and crystal clear water her only cosmet- 
ics—sleeps. Everything balances out. 

Dawn brings the soft tinkling of waves 
against the skim of shore ice. The north- 
land comes alive to music. The birds 
waken. There is no underbrush in the 
forests of lean trees but underfoot the 
moss carpet is sponge-like, inches deep. 
The Indians use dried reindeer moss for 
everything, for burning up, lying on, 
chinking with, eating off, and for dispos- 
able diapers. 

I won't relay any fish stories. You 
wouldn't believe them anyway. It’s a 
waste of weight to carry the fancy glass 
rod with goldpleted guides and the Su- 
preme reel with varicolored tapered line 
and a hundred lures when Wall Eyes and 
Northerns will strike at an old rag or 
a piece of bent tin or a naked hook on 
almost every cast. But what would fish- 
ing be without fancy equipment? Speak- 
ing of fancy equipment—noon Sunday 
was the appointed hour of departure. I 
was ready for a warm bath but genuinely 
reluctant to leave. That is, I thought I 
didn’t want to leave until, suddenly, I 
couldn’t! 

My pretty, coral-colored flying machine 
was intact where I had left it. But the 
starboard engine wouldn’t start! Only an 
airman can fully appreciate that “sen- 
tence.” The Apache was unmoved, un- 
molested but unyielding. And a long 
way from the nearest A. & E. When I 
ran up the port engine to cut in the gen- 





erator at 1,200 rpm, the starter spun the 
other prop at a respectable speed, but it 
would not take hold. Suddenly anxious, I 
pumped the primer. Not a wheeze or a 
burn or a cough. Nothing. The sandy 
strip made a single-engine take off impos- 
sible even if I were brave—which I am 
not. 

I knew the Canadian Mounted Police 
could follow my flight plan and even- 
tually find the plane in that clearing. But 
I was convinced that any prolonged ab- 
sence from my duties back home, already 
neglected for two AWOL days—and the 
world would stop revolving. I kept trying 
the right engine. With long minutes be- 
tween tries, to let the battery recharge. It 
seemed like hours. I was unashamedly 
anxious now. I peeked at the plugs. They 
were not wet. I tried the starter again. 
Eventually, and with all cylinders, it took 
hold. I don’t yet know what was the 
matter. Moisture? Condensation? I sus 
pect the extra strokes with the primer 
were premature, had flooded it. I'm not 
sure. I made a careful run-up and took 
off—headed south. 

This time I radioed Graham to alert 
Customs for my arrival in Port William 
At Lakehead (Port William) I filed a 
flight plan for Chicago. Point of Defense 
Zone penetration wes five minutes after 
take-off. I double-checked this aloft and 
alerted Chicago Customs. I flew non-stop 
Port William to Chicago, terminated the 
flight and cleared Customs at Midway 
The cost is pro-rated among aircraft 
crossing over the border each calendar 
day. It can be $45, may be as little as 
$6 or $7 per aircraft 

Back at the office I discovered to my 
slight chagrin that, even in my absence, 
the world had somehow gone round and 
round just the same. Perhaps it can spare 
me again some weekend. 

As the planet shrinks under the whirr 
of man-made wings, more of us will in- 
vade this last frontier. And one day the 
game and the game fish will make a last 
stand in this final retreat. And the simple 
Ojibway Indians, step-brothers of the 
Cree, will be introduced to our frantic 
ways and foolishness and fire and fire- 
water and loud laughter and littered 
streets and lined faces. And great chim- 
neys will belch soot across this last, lost 
horizon. 

But not for a little while 
haven't told where I went 


Because I 
END 





"The Ojibway is an uncomplicated forest creature who genuinely wants for nothing .. ." 
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AIR-O-EAR 23 CHANNEL 
-.-- HIGH PERFORMANCE 


VHF TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 


“2 $13 Qoo 


30 to 60 MILE RANGE 
WITH NO IGNITION 
SHIELDING REQUIRED! 


The Air-O-Eor TR-102 VHF transmitter-receiver 
is @ precision instrument, light weight and com 


























pact in construction, and will easily mount in 
any light plane. The 23 channel transmitter is 
sufficient for both VFR and instrument conditions 
The receiver is tunable over the entire Genero! 
Aviation band of 108 to 128 mc. The TR-102 is 
unique in that it will operate satisfactorily in 
planes which have no ignition shielding. This 
feature combined with its low price, smal! size 
and ease of installation has made the TR-102 
on extremely valuable instrument for the light 
plane owner 


@ EASY TO INSTALL 
IN ONE HOUR OR LESS! 


HERE’S WHAT 
YOU GET 









1, 23 Channel VHF Transmitter and 
Tunable VHF Receiver 


2. Power Supply — Operates from 
Either 6 or 12 Volts 


3. VHF Whip Antenna & Co-ax Cable 


4. Two Crystals, Factory installed 
and Adjusted— Tower (122.5), 
Emergency (121.5) 


5. Complete and Ready to Operate 


MEETS FCC AND CAA 
REQUIREMENTS 


a bs, 
ei 








3 
8 if, WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
a 63 OR ORDER FROM THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 
55 an 
8 ~/ ~~ MICROPHONE WITH PUSH-TO-TALK BUTTON AND SPRING 
















COILED CABLE SAME AS IN ABOVE PHOTO, $19.95 VALUE 
LIMITED SUPPLY, ORDER NOW AND GET YOURS FREE 


Return Privilege. Specify 6 or 12 Volt 






Please Ship Air-O-Eer TR-102 with 10-Day 
Please odd te my set-the following extro crystels, foctory installed end edijvusted, 
@ $10.00 each (You get Tower 122.5 and Emergency 121.5 Free); 


Ground Control 121.9. CAA Redie 122.3... 


WEIGHS 2¥%2 LBS., DRAWS 4 AMPS AT 12 VOLTS. 
POWER SUPPLY; 4° x 4¥2"x 6", WEIGHS 5 LBS. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 





Roeder 121.7. 






































| 
! 
| 
: : ] CAA Rodie 122.1 Tower 122.6 Tower 122.7 
You Must Be Satisfied with the TR-102 or a en ee ie we 
Return it to us in 10 Days and We Will A einen 
Immediately Refund Your Purchase Price. | Baten bi aaintee tn tot of 8 ss ia enti 
6 —_—-wleese send COD 
NOVA-TECH, inc. = 
1721 Sepulveda Blvd. « Manhattan Beach 31, Calif. | 7iiNeaaseam 
] City, Zone, Stete. 
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Make 


Your Plane “SMILE” 


\ 





Like that, you can Do-It-Yourself . . . giv- 
ing your plane a spanking, brand-new 
appearance. AIRTEX's superior interior 
replacement equipment is easily installed! 
No fuss, no know-how needed . . . and 
you get a perfect fit every time! You'll 
save money and time and increase the 
value of your plane. ORDER BY MAIL! 


CUSHION REPLACEMENT SETS 
MOLDED FOAM RUBBER FILLED 


Rugged—-Comfortable—Beautiful! 
Guaranteed superior to original, up to six 
pounds lighter, these heavy-duty leatherette 
fabric covered SEAT CUSHIONS are complete 
replacement sets for al] seats including back- 
rests and bottoms. 


Aeronca 7AC—Champ $22.50 
Aeronca Chief (State Ve of mies 23.25 
Cessna 120-140 e-+- 32.50 

TT Sinead tts atw in o's Vice «ane 0 oie’ 33.25 
Luscombe 8A—BE ............seee00: 33.75 
Piper J-3, a ty SEES <invdeckedeal 21.50 
6 ioe vn nan souoseehoul 34.50 
inn BF B ‘as by side 23.25 


Others on request. 
Specify colors: Black, Brown, Green, Gray, 
Red and Bive. (Cream trim $5.00 extra.) 


HEADLINERS 


Complete with all necessary zippers, stiffen- 
ers and attaching means, etc. Ready to in- 
stall! Brown, Blue, Green, Gray. 


Aeronca Champ $16.80 
a ee os a 17.50 
Beech 17 includes side walls ....... $4.25 
ag SEES disse Liaw eiis-ek naibab aandiaing 21.30 
a iS. bags 3 danase 0 endibds = 
ccccccecceces 2 
a lh ite DPD: 4 ivaseooete 17.25 
Others on request. 


CARPETS 


— colors, deep pile. The finest woven 
backed ts, tailored to fit. Snaps 
included. Brown. ue, Green, Gray & Red. 
Aeronca Champ . $14.25 
ey Chief ; 





Luscombe 8A, 8E 
Had } > PA-11, 
x Cli 
Stinson 1 
Stinson 108 Seri 
Taylorcratft, side 1 by side 
Others on request. 


AIRTEX SHOULDER HARNESS 
FOR MAXIMUM FLIGHT SAFETY! 


Made of 3,000 Ib. tensile strength webbing 
and forged steel fittings. — it yourself 
in minutes with no modificati Used with 
your regular we belt. Complete instruc- 
tions Ext strap” required if 
yeur chair back is the hinged type.) Specify 
make and model of plane. Specify color. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
AIRTEX Shoulder Harness $5.20 ea., Exten- 
sion Strap $4.40 ea. 


AIRTEX HAS EVERYTHING! 


AIRTEX is your one stop for all aircraft 
textile pr © Safety Belts 
® Curtain Sets ¢ Baggage Compartments 
® Seat Slin: ® Tie-down str © Boots 
® Wind Soc ® Engine, Windshield and 
Canopy Covers @ Recover Envelopes and 
S i @ Randolph Dopes and Thinners 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


We pay shipping charges on paid orders. 


PA-i8, J-5, PA-12 1 
r, Pacer, Tri-Pacer . weal 
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A Better Way of Life 


(Continued from page 27) 


| waters around the island searching for 


the answer to their distress. Well out 
toward the Gulf of Georgia, he made out 
the figure of a man sprawled face down 
on a floating log, arms and legs trailing in 
the sea, and drifting north with the tide. 
Off to the south, he saw a brisk wind was 
pushing a derelict boat in the opposite 
direction. Obviously, the drowning man, 
inexperienced with boats, had failed to 
pull his craft high enough on Clark Island 
to escape the rising tide; subsequently, he 
had seen it drifting away and had at- 
tempted to paddle after it on a driftwood 
log. 

Banking low over the water, Schoen 
dropped his Mae West literally on the ex- 
hausted man’s shoulders and flew in 
search of the nearest powered vessel. Lo- 
cating a fishing boat, he dropped on deck 
a weighted carton bearing the brief note: 
“Follow me—man lost at sea.” 

In the twilight, Schoen led the boat to 
the man, then, following his rescue, to 
the man’s drifting boat, and finally guided 
both boats to the marooned woman and 
children on Clark Islend. When he was 
certain that all was well in hand and the 
endangered family safely united, he wag- 
gled his wings in farewell and continued 
on his route. 

Though the Mae West was stamped 
with the name and address of the com- 
pany, no word ever came from the res- 
cued family—nor was the life jacket ever 
returned. Ah, well. 

Island Sky Ferries is not licensed to fly 
passengers after nightfall, as island air- 
fields are little more than clear pastures 
lacking facilities for night landing. This 
does not hinder “mercy flights.” They 
have been an adamant policy of the com- 
pany since its start. The San Juan Is- 
land’s physician, Dr. Malcolm G. Heath, 
himself a pilot, understands the hazards 
of taking off or landing at night from an 
unlighted meadow, its mud ruts perhaps 
frozen in deep corrugations. But when 
the doctor phones about an emergency, 
Roy answers, “If you say the patient has 
to go, that’s it.” 

Medical emergencies, which have a way 
of happening after dark, finally led to mis- 
understanding with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Roy was warned that if 
he flew passengers again at night, without 
proper facilities for night operation, his 
license would be lifted. Explanation of 
his responsibility as the islands’ emer- 
gency transportation bore no weight. One 
bitter night, Roy flew in with a desper- 
ately injured man who had taken the 
blast of a shotgun full in the face, taxiing 
his plane to the very feet of a CAA in- 
spector making a check of Bellingham 
Airport. 

“All right, Franklin. You've done it for 
the last time. This is it. We've warned 
you but you’ve continued to have your 
own way.” 

“Here, give me a hand unloading this 
poor guy,” Roy countered. 

The inspector did and then and there 
they reached an agreement. Roy was to 
continue to use, respectively, Dr. Heath’s 
and his own judgment of medical emer- 


gencies and flight conditions. However, 
he was to file a full report to CAA of the 
need and circumstances of each odd-ball 
flight immediately on its completion. Re- 
cent construction of fine medical centers 
at Friday Harbor and Eastsound, 
expansion of island medical services 
through the efforts of Dr. Heath, have 
eased the pressure. 

Notes dropped pin-point from the gay- 
painted Stinsons have stimulated a legend 
of “Roy’s Notes.” The teacher of Wal- 
dron’s one-room primary school once 
phoned Island Sky Ferries that she was 
delayed in Everett and would not be able 
to open school at the customary time on 
Monday morning. Would Roy rlease drop 
a note in the school yard cismissing the 


and 


pupils for a half day? Plersed with the 
thought of giving the children an un- 
expected holiday, Roy wrote a facetious 


message of dismissal that scattered the 
children to the far ends of Waldron. It 
required two days to round up the holi 
day-minded children and restore classes 

Roy’s notes are wound around a rock, 
which in turn is attached to a bright- 
colored rag. One of them reposes on a 
Boston, Mass., mantelpiece, a conversa 
tion-piece in the home of a Waldron vi:i- 
tor who explains to her eastern guests, 
“That’s the way they communicate out on 
the northwest frontier.” 


This particular note, announcing the 
birth of the first grandchild of Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving French, was dictated to 


Franklin over the phone by the young 
father and dropped from the sky into the 
French cabin yard. The Waldron Island 
colony in particular, remote from ferry 
routes, without telephone or radio com- 
munications, and too exposed to winter 
storms for safe anchorage some six 
months of the year, is dependent on the 
paternal thoughtfulness of Herb and Roy 
It is hoped that government communica- 
tion officials some day will allow the set- 
ting up of a two-way radio system be- 
tween a center such as Friday Harbor and 
isolated settlements in the islands. Until 
that time, the people remain dependent 
on the sharp watch of ferry boat captains, 
fish boat crews and plane pilots 

The personalized service of Sky Ferries 
is best indicated by a look at some of its 
passengers. Capt. Jim Lovering of the 
Olympic Steamship Company is a “reg- 
ular.” The captain spends the maximum 
time with his family on Waldron Island 
by the expedient of having his company 
phone Roy when his ship is loaded for 
departure. Roy then drops a note in the 
Lovering yard on his morning run, picks 
up the captain in the afternoon and lifts 
him on his way to San Francisco or 
Seattle and his waiting steamer. Island 
newlyweds, b« on mainland honey- 
moon trips, “plant” their cars at Belling- 
ham Airport a day ahead of time, and fly 
off with Herb or Roy. 

Islanders board the planes as casually as 
they would a corner bus. Sheep ranchers’ 
wives get “gussied up” for a day in town, 
fly over in the morning for a taste of city 
life and return in the afternoon with 
facials, new hair-do’s and what not. Su- 
perior Court Judge Hobart S. Dawson is 


(Continued on page 76) 
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“Burning up the sky at 50 m.p.h.” was a common great and the potentials of aviation still continue to 
phrase in France during the days when Farman grow. Young men are needed by the Aviation Industry. 
biplanes were breaking world’s speed records. One So great is the need that pension plans, longer vaca- 
such flight made Louis Paulhan $50,000 richer tions and other benefits are being offered. 
when he won the 183 mile London-Manchester race There is a place in aviation for PARKSMEN. Their 
sponsored by the Daily Mail Newspaper. The en- reputation around the world is legend. And best of 
tire world cheered him as he flew the Farman shown all, you can now obtain the coveted B.S. degree at 
above. PARKS in 3 years instead of four . . . you can begin 
The rewards for success in aviation in 1910 were your aviation career sooner. 


NOW YOU MAY OBTAIN A BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN A THREE YEAR PERIOD INSTEAD OF FOUR, 


All Parks Schooling is approved jor Veterans 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


30 YEARS OF AVIATION EDUCATION PARKS COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
3018 Cohokia Road, East St. Lovis, Ill. 
PARKS COLLEGE a 

am interested in 

(.) Aeronautical Engineering 0) Flight Courses 

eo) SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY () Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 1) A & P Siochnate Course 

Air Transportation (check option) () Information on 

[) Aeronautical Administration Public Law $50 


() Aeronautical Meteorology 
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a passenger each month, when he holds 
court at Friday Harbor, San Juan County 
seat. The judge, and the attorneys ap 
pearing before his court, recently earned 
the gratitude of Island Sky Ferries wher 
they helped dig the big Stinson out of a 
soft spot after a beech Iending at Wal- 
dron Island. The distinguished company 
moved sand with a will, freeing the heavy 
plane in a race with the incoming tide. 
The sky ferry has flown, simultaneous- 
Cap'n Sharp seys: | ly, a 97-year-old man, V. W. Talbot, at 


“COME UP AND SEE MY DIAGRAMS!” J 2%." pone of Posey sre 
. schools, and a two-months-old baby girl 

And Cap'n Sharp is real proud of his airport diagrams, both traveling solo. On this occasion, the 

all 1,200 of them in the new Jeppesen Radio Air-Route baby’s young mother had planned to de 


Guide. Yes, the New Guide has 1,200 diagrams with liver the ink - 

runways; taxiways; ramps; lighting; buildings; obstruc- iver the infant from Orcas Island to 
tions; storage, repair and fuel availabilities; elevations; friends waiting at Bellingham Airport, 
and cross index of cities and fields. Plus complete radio who had agreed to care for the child 
chart coverage of U. S., flight planning, radio and while the m her k . We 
meteorology data and C. A. A. rules and regulations. _ © mother Ook a necessary trip 


Write for felder Neo. 2 L. The plane proved too crowded to take 


on more than the ten-pound baby, who 
lept through the 12-minute flicht in the 
e e P pe is ) & ot @ i iup of a stranger and was passed on with 
out a hitch 

Y aac , . - 
e AIRWAY MANUAL e FLIGHT CASE Lists of errands in the pockets of Vani- 
e FLIGHT DESK e R2 COMPUTER man and Franklin give insight to the use 
STAPLETON AIRFIELD DENVER 7, COLO fulness of the airline. On practically any 
Sas ee ; se. flight, the pilots will make nine or ten 

B.S. Degree. Aero.. Chem., Civil = ar: e ; c . . 7 
Eiec.. Mech. & Electronic Eng separate shopping stops. Typical of the 
ENGINEERING ies. od tn tath.. Chom. Pavets NEW YORK ALTERNATE! tasks entrusted to them are the picking 
20. bid weg ae eevee - “er up of false teeth, eyeglasse ts headed 
Sp o os s Snack nic ae UF aise ee , Cyegiasses, pets eadec 
DEGREE IN —. oe eee So : 10 Mi. E. Huguenct Omni for veterinary hospitals, the matching of 
27 MONTHS se RANDALL AIRPORT ribbon or yard goods, the purchase of gro- 
MIDDLETOWN, WN. Y. ceries, plumbing supplies, boating acces- 
Good Ground Trans. to N. Y. sories, baby chicks from hatcheries, and 

Phone 8883 80-100 Octane t 
even a wedding dress 

—~ —_ Livestock is frequently and often un- 
willingly ferried, encroaching on the dig- 


Ar leat eae nity of the airline. Once a 32-pound tom 
: turkey provided the fun. Otto Mittelstadt 


WE AT | = R A M A of Seattle, who raises Aberdeen Angus 
beef on an Orcas Island ranch, was stock 
sta feat ot dh ete too ing his ranch with turkeys and the big 
Stinson had a load of hen turkeys, pea 
cocks and peahens and the massive “tom.” 
When all were loaded, in crates, no room 
could be found for the big tom’s crate 
Mittelstadt decided his lap was the place 
for the turkey. He bound the indignant 
cock in a sack from which the head pro- 
truded. Airborne, the turkey was flat- 
tened each time it was necessary to pul! 
back the dual wheel of the plane. The 
flight proceeded across the sky with star- 
tling sound effects, and gobbled its way 
down to Eastsound Airport. 
BONANZA OWNERS Delighted travelers were five purebred, 
Our Electric Auxiliary Fuel Pump is half-grown Springer Spaniel pups a 
route to San Dwan Kennels at Mitchell 
CAA approved for installation on all Bay, San Juan Island. Cmdr. Delancey 
models of the Bonanza, starting with Nichols, kennel owner, charters Island 
serial No. 1117. It is also CAA ap- | Sky Ferries to pick up his fine animals 
proved to be used on those earlier Bo- on the last lap of their long air journeys 
nanzas, which have changed engines On this occasion, the dogs arrived in large 
to the 225hp and are still using the aluminum traveling crates too unwieldy 
old style hand-wobble pump; in this to fit into the plane. Franklin solved the 
case, our pump replaces the otherwise problem by turning the dogs into his 


mandatory Beech part No. 35-924230 cabin and crawling in amongst them to 
wait for take-off instructions from the 


tower of Seattle-Tacoma Airport. The 
puppies, overjoyed at release from re 

Sey Gapes Wee straint, bounded in gay abandon, pausing 
Send Check or Money Orcier to: GLUCKMANN AVIATION COMPANY enroute to deliver moist canine kisses on 


CHICAGO AIR CLUB the cheeks of their new-found friend 
; uM F y = P 5 ili 














Weather 
Reports 
with a 

“flick of 


the switch.” 

The newest, lightest, most compact port- 
able Transistor radio available for CAA weather 
reports or standard broarsast. 

Save phone expense — safeguard your- 
self—check weather before flight with your 
WEATHERAMA. 

Pocket size, excellent standby radio for 
hotel or home, adaptable for Air, Land or Sea. 


Low freq.; 200-400 KC =. @ & Transistors 
e Standard broadcast © Aux. earphone opt. 
© 206 br. Battery © Weighs 36 Oz. 

o Size Fc" 144" 17" 

Exceptional Tone Quality & Range 
ORDER ‘79 95 post $160.00 complete, and installation 
TODAY PAID . 

time only takes about 3 hours! 


61 Lick Place, San Francisco 4, Calif. : emi 
Phone Yukon 6-5251 Over the radio, from the sanctity of 
(Continued on page 78) 
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HIGHEST QUALITY PERFORMANCE ¢ MODESTLY PRICED! 
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JO AIRCRAFT TRANSCEIVER 








TODAY'S MOST AMATING VHF TRANSCEIVER VALUE! 


a“ 
60 
“POWER WITH ECONOMY” 
e 60 powerful channels 
e Channels “Lock on”, 
no tuning 
e Crystol controlled 
transmitter and 
receiver 
e Built of the finest 
materials 
e Available in flat 
block of porchment 
white 


te Cec cette 


e Ruggedized for long 
life 


e Complete with 
horness, crystals, 
dynomotor, antenna 
ALSO AVAILABLE WITH 

90 CHANNELS AND 
OTHER POWER UNITS 


60 CHANNELS 


COMPLETE $595°° 





Truly fine equipment at a moderate price. In keeping with the Wright 
policy of offering newer and more improved equipment for 
communication, the Wright “Custom Remote” faithfully perform 
wherever remote equipment is needed. 


aircraft 
will 


90 channels, crystal controlled. Choice of dynamotor or transistor power 
supply in either 12 or 24 volts. Furnished complete with shock mounts, 
antenna, power supply and remote tuning head 


@ Completely shock mounted @ Direct connection-notch seeking 


@ Crystal controlled receiver and selector 


transmitter @ Receiver easily removed for service 


@ Specker or phone ovtput @ Adjustable squelch control 


DYNAMOTOR POWER SUPPLY....$1295.° 


® wRIGHT 
a Wh borne Cleclwonicd 


DEPT. C 
1620 McGEE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“WRIGHT ALL OVER THE WORLD” 


“Federal wheel-skis 
mean a lot to our 
business” 


“Our lumber and construction busi- 
ness requires the year around use of 
our plane, sometimes into very remote 
areas. Federal wheel-skis make it pos- 
sible for us to fly anywhere, anytime. 
The wintertime use of our plane has 
been increased by at least 50°).”’ 


Joun E. ReGENOLD and son, Jack 


Johnson Lumber & Regenold Construction 
St. Paul, Minn 


Take off and land on dry 
runways or snow 


wheel-skis permit takeoffs 


all winter con- 


Federal 
landings under 
dry runways 
The skis can be raised 


and 
ditions 
covered fields. 
or lowered while in flight or on the 
ground by means of hydraulic con- 
trols in the cockpit. 


or snow 


FEDERAL WHEEL- SKIS 


Available for all pleasure and commercial 
aircraft adaptable to skis. 


The standard of quality since 1925 


> 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


The FEDERAL SKI and ENGINEERING ae 


3466 North Mississippi Drive Pap 1 ynesota 
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SIMPLIFY 
NAVIGATION 


With modern, easy-to-use Warner computers 
and plotters! Our devices are suitable for 
the student a3 well as the private, business 

cial and airline pilot. 
Every unit includes a basic 360° protractor 
which unquestionably simplifies the meas- 
urement of directions. 


WARNER E-1 COMPUTER: 

Most versatile of all modern computers. Com- 
bines a standard computer with a host of 
conversion markers, a 360° protractor, a run- 
way computer, a pressure pattern computer 
and wind vector scales with no limit on air 
or wind speeds and which requires NO 
plotting for a quick solution. 

ERNS WORK cock svsanses $6.50 


WARNER PLOTTER: 

For years the best plotter on the market! 
Includes a straightedge with distance scales 
to fit the air nevi m charts, a 360° pro- 
tractor which is rotatable. This feature sim- 
plifies and reduces errors in plotting courses, 
bearings, wind vector solutions. Scales are 
provided for variation and deviation correc- 
tions, also for making off-course corrections 
from checkpoint information. 

Statute Miles Scales................- $2.25 
Nautical Miles Scales......... ——— 


WARNER PLOTTER-COMPUTER: 


A combination device with all the features 
of the Warner Plotter PLUS a standard com- 
puter! The computer provides solutions for 
speed-distance-time, fuel consumption prob- 
lems, conversions, air speed and altimeter 
corrections and a seconds index for ap- 
proach procedures. 
Sratute Miles Scale séuccceceenmen $3.50 
Nautical Miles Scales. ...........«++- $4.00 


Warner Instrument & 


Sales Company 
4734 N. Austin Ave. © Chicago 30, Illinois 














~ SAY YOU SAW IT IN 


FLYING 








SAVE ON COMMANDERS, 
310’s, BEECHES, ETC, 
Good Buys, or you just assume payments 
AIRCRAFT FINANCE, INC. 


Phone EM 6-5509 Box 5306 
Denver 17, Colo. 














| Sea ¢ 4: PHOTO CLUB 


KEEP UP WITH SPACE TRAVEL SCIENCE 


FREE 


CLUB NEWS BULLETIN 
& MEMB2RSHIP CARD 
with Ist Club Offer 

A PHOTO HISTORY OF AVIATION 
24 CLUB SIZE PHOTOS (2% «3%) ) gy tor only 
Wright Bros, WWI, WWII, Carriers, Jets, $1.00 
Guided Missiles... _ 
PLUS —8x 10 Photo of THE MARTIN Reguie: 

VANGUARD SATELLITE LAUNCHER. $2 Volve 


ORDER NOW AND GET FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD 
AND NEWS WITH COMPLETE CATALOG! 


U.S. SEA & AIR PHOTOS 


Dept. 23, Box 75084, Los Angeles 5, California 
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TANKS FOR THE FIRES 


To fight brush fires in 400,000 square 
miles of northern Ontario, the Dept. 
of Lands & Forests patrols with 40 
DH Beavers & five Otters. A new 
wrinkle in dousing fire is the self- 
filling water tanks from which an 
Otter can put on a forest blaze 1,800 
gallons per hour scooped from a 
nearby lake. Tanks are also in de- 
sign for the Beavers. All smaller 
fires can be quenched thus and many 
larger ones kept in check. One- 
quarter of northern Ontario is lake 
surface, so little forest land is far 
from a water supply. The fire-fight- 
ing pilot simply lands momentarily, 
opens his tank valves, taxis a few 
feet to scoop the tanks full, closes 
the valves, flies to the fire, opens his 
valves again and, presto! 
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(Continued from page 76) 

the airport tower, came the laconic ques- 
tion, “Are them dogs house-broke?” 

Island Sky Ferries’ summer schedule, 
packed tight with hundreds of tourists 
who take the flight for one of the world’s 
most magnificent views, Seattle yachts- 
men who commute back and forth to 
business from pleasure craft snugged 
down in island coves, vacationers, island 
hoppers, picnickers and campers, is fur- 
ther complicated by an annual contract 
with Mount Baker National Forest. 

Franklin flies fire patrol when sum- 
moned after lightning storms in the 
mountains, and drops cargo to fire fight- 
ers and forest workers. Forest rangers 
conduct aerial surveys deep over inacces- 
sible territory with the boon of his wings. 
In the high country, too, his talent for 
spotting individuals in distress is depend- 
ed upon. He may search for lost pros- 
pectors, mountain climbers, hunters or 
high lake fishermen. 


But it all gets done in the long flying 
days of summer. The work load never 
seems so light, nor the life so fine, as on 
those days when a “prescription passen- 
ger” is waiting at Bellingham Airport 
These particular passengers are always 
flown to altitude for the full, breath-tak- 
ing panorama of sunken mountain tops 
and inland seas. They are there on doc- 
tor’s orders to spend an hour feasting on 
the beauty of the islands. “Good mental 
therapy” is the doctor’s phrase for per- 
spective gained from viewing this won- 
drous geography. 

Herb and Roy know, from advice of 
the physician, that each of these passen- 
gers is a harried young mother taking a 
rare day off from a life too filled with 
work and care. For her they fly high and 
wide over a fairyland of sparkling waters 
and wooded mountains. And to all of us 
up here indeed Island Sky Ferries is 
“good mental therapy.” It has brought us 
a better life. END 

FLYING—February 1958 























Magnetometer Pilot 


(Continued from page 50) 


going to work. Rivers, patches of trees, 
sandbars, protruding rocks or even the 
smallest ponds make references on which 
to line up. Our reflights because of faulty 
navigation should run less than 10 per 
cent and on one job in Virginia, I had to 
refly only five miles on a 1,034-mile job 
It’s much easier to fly a magnetometer 
survey, or for that matter, a mapping 
flight, if there is a slight wind blowing 
If flight lines can be planned with a cross- 
wind, the plane has some angle of crab 
and it is possible to see around that big 
radial engine. Flight lines over a 
pected mineral deposit, however, should 
be flown perpendicular to the supposed 
body of ore. This wind drift advantage is 
hard to come by. Geophysical mapping 
perpendicular to bodies of ore also puts 
you perpendicular to most ridges and re- 
sults in a roller coaster flight pattern 

I get lost many times on flight lines. 
By lost I mean that I'm one-eighth of a 
mile off course and the results are unsat- 
isfactory. The maps, of course, are not 
reliable and even aerial photographs tak- 
en as an uncontrolled mosaic will give 
considerable confusion. In one area of 
the Appalachians near Utica, N. Y., we 
suiveyed for a iron deposit. 
The country was mostly tall fir trees and 
the only maps available were prepared 
by a doctor of medicine in 1880. Navigat- 
ing that job was a headache! There’s no 
average magnetometer job. 

We operate all our exploration aircraft 
on a “restricted” basis and take off in 
the Cessna 195 at 430 pounds over full 
gross. Actually we can operate up to the 
float plane weight but if anything hap- 
pens, it’s the pilot’s fault. Our latest mag- 
netometer gear has been cut down to 
only 60 pounds so that we can start out 
with a full 120 gallons of fuel aboard. 
That gives us six hours at cruise, but 
the time is considerably shorter in moun- 
tainous full throttle flying 

Mechanical training isn’t absolutely 
necessary for flying of this type but it 
certainly helps. The nine months I spent 
studying aircraft and engine mechanics 
at the close of World War II have been a 
great help. We carry a spare fuel pump, 
vacuum, points and plugs and handle 
all our routine maintenance. Evidence 
of the roughness of flight operations is 
visible each time one of our magnetom- 
eter airplanes comes home from a trip. 
One Cessna 195 came back from Alaska 
recently with the stabilizer beaten up 
from flying gravel. The “airport” was a 
sand bar 

Actually, the nagnetometer operator is 
better off in case of a crash than the 
pilot. As long as the electronic equip- 
ment doesn’t come unglued, he shouldn’t 
have too much trouble. We've “beefed 
up” the engine mounts for the “985” so 
that I believe it would stay out of the 
front cockpit and at the same time clean 
out quite a hole in the brush for the 
fuselage to follow. 

Hazardous? Perhaps, but I've logged 
over 7,500 hours since 1940. And the 
more of it I do, the better I like it. enp 
FLYING—Februcery 1958 
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Passengers and Crew Agree! 





Puritan Oxygen Masks Are 





COMFORTABLE TO WEAR 





EASY TO ADJUST 


DISPOSABLE, 
PLASTIC 





PASSENGER Agia 


MASKS 


Passengers hove a right to expect comfort 
and pleasing appeorance in an oxygen mask 
The Puritan disposable mask — originally 
developed to meet rigid hospital require 
ments—has mony odvantages to offer. The 
polyethylene nose piece fits the face com- 
fortably and is easily adjusted to each indi 
vidual. These complete, light-weight masks 
come individvally packed and con be thrown 
oway after use (no bothersome sterilizing) 
The Puritan disposable mask onswers your 
passenger desire for comfort and conven- 
rence onswers your problem of a 
cost unit 

Priced at only $1.00 each F.0.8. Kanses 
City (lower unit cost in larger quantity) 
No. 114011. 
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IT’S A KNOWN FACT AROUND THE HANGAR 
THAT LP WINDSHIELDS ARE THE 
FINEST YOU'LL EVER FACE! 
Manufactured under CAA 
parts manufacturer approval. 

Sold by leading Aircraft Parts Distributors. 

Manufactured by 


LUMINOUS PLASTICS, Inc. 
510 N.W. Ist Avenve 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


LOW-COST, 
Too! 


Sn? 
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Ask what 


wonts in 


any pilot or crew member 
oxygen mask. Chances 
he'll say, comfort, coolness and 
breathing Here is the mask that gives 
all of these advantages. The Puritan No 
114000 nasol oxygen mask. A constant 
flow, rebreathing type mask with a com 
fortable fitting plastic nose piece and 
latex tubber bag. The nose piece is 
arranged to provide a perfect cir flow in 
and ovt of the bag so thet respiratory 


an 
easy 


effort is minimized ond mask is cooled 
for further comfort 

Cerbon dioxide buildwp is controlled 
No microphonic connections needed 


Priced ot only $8.25 ec. F.0.8. Kenseas 
City 


_ 
uritan COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 


2012 GRAND AVE KANSAS CITY 8. MO 


AVIATION OXYGEN BREATHING EQUIPMENT 





IFR HOOD 





ist im Safety! ist in Comfort! 
ist in Pilot's Choice! 
The modern method of simulated instrument flight for 
training and maintaining proficiency. $15.00 at your 


Airport or 
FRANCIS AVIATION 


Box 299 Lansing, Mich 
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“Wa Alwave Rooct the FIYEND RACE OARPERPATND" 








IN NEW YORK 


Touch Down 








AMITYVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


Serving Greater New York 


Hard surface runways 4200 * Uni- 
com Teletype ® Direct line to ATC 
and INSAC ® Instrument approach 
ADF ® Runway lighted all night * 
Rotating beacon * Motel 


Air Taxi @ Charter flights 
Hertz rental cars 


Gov't. approved 
Airplane and Helicopter 
flying school 


Sales @ Service @ Storage 
Tel.: Amityville 4-4200 








AIRCRAFT OF THE 194-1918 WAR] 








ZZ 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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FLITE-REST 


A comfortable head-rest fit- 
ting every airplane and per- 
son. Straps easily to seat. 
Specify FLITE-REST with 
green or gold cushion. $9.95 
each, $17.95 a pair 


At your airport or write 


AERO DEVELOPMENTS 
Box 488 Quincy, Hlinois 











VISUAL TRAINING 
OF CANDIDATES FOR 
PILOT RATING 


To Meet Eyesight Requirements of 
C.A.A. or Air Force Exams 


DR. JOHN T. FLYNN 
OPTOMETRIST - ORTHOPTIST 
Visual Training Specialist 
300 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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Let’s Eliminate Statistical Stigma 
(Continued from page 29) 


cedures which failed to eliminate the 
earlier learning, or which failed to su- 
perimpose the new learned pattern to 
a stable degree. (And why, by the way, 
were two such controls transposed? ) 

Take the pilot who flew his executive 
transport into the ground while the gyro- 
horizon indicator read “nose-up.” On the 
surface, this seems an unforgivable pilot 
error. It’s obvious he didn’t really look 
at the indicator. Or did he? Again we 
are confronted with an area in which 
human limitations loom large. There is a 
definite lirnit to the amount of informa- 
tion the human brain can absorb and di- 
gest in a given time. This limit varies 
from person to person but seems to fall 
below even the high capacity demanded 
of the birdman. 

Every time an instrument is added to 
the panel, we both increase the probabili- 
ty of error and slow response time, for 
both are a function of the size of the 
selection field. No human could hope to 
adequately cover each and every instru- 
ment which we manage to cram into 
modern aircraft. The pilot is assailed by 
myriads of instruments which var ‘ously 
require quantitative readings, qualitative 
readings, check readings, and tracking or 
setting, not to mention the mental acro- 
batics imposed by interpolation require- 
ments. When the executive pilot goofed, 
we might better have looked at the job 
we gave him to do. Can we fairly say it 
was the pilot’s fault that he failed to ex- 
tract the total information being thrown 
at him through a multiplicity of instru- 
ments, even when this was patently 
impossible? Or should we do something 
concrete about eliminating unnecessary 
information bearers and by simplifying 
those remaining? Why not give the pilot 
only what he has to know in terms of 
what he can use without interpolation? 

We have evolved a number of criteria 
for “good display.” According to “the 
book,” an instrument panel passes muster 
if it presents easily visualized data, can 
be read quickly, and can be read as ac- 
curately as necessary in the time allowed. 
But is this sufficient during stress or 
emergency? Remember, the pilot is no 
longer operating at his old, cool self. He’s 
revved up, variable, open to error, sub- 
ject to reflex, and all at once confronted 
with a multiplicity of tasks. Now how 
does the instrument panel look? 

That takes us to the pilot who bailed 
out while in straight and level flight. A 
few years ago the word “illusion” was one 
for the psych books. But suddenly we're 
batting against it. Every time we produce 
a faster, higher-flying aircraft we step 
deeper into the aeriai quagmire of “mis- 
taken perception.” 

Man operates by information supplied 
by his sensory organs. All decision and 
response depend upon the accuracy of 
input data, or the interpretation of the 
data. Aside from the proverbial five 
senses, there are at least three others 
basic to aerial orientation: two in the 
inner ear and pressure senses distributed 
throughout the muscles, joints, skin, and 


internal organs. Their basic job is to 
place man’s attitude relative to his en- 
vironment. Unfortunately, they were not 
designed for sudden accelerations or ra- 
dial flight. A pilot spinning to the left 
may sense himself turning to the right; 
a sudden positive acceleration may feel 
like climb, negative acceleration like a 
dive; a pilot in a vertical dive may sense 
he’s in straight and level flight. Unin- 
tentional inverted flight isn’t at all a 
rarity. 

Read the instruments, did you say? Yes, 
this is about the best we can say. How- 
ever, elaborate visual illusions also ac- 
company sudden _ accelerations, tight 
turns, blind flying, or conditions in which 
the usual visual cues are absent. The 
eyeballs may move in slow sweeps with 
rapid “snap-backs” (nystagmus); visual 
objects may seem to move in random 
fashion (autokinesis); lights may appear 
to split asunder. These are only a few 
of the numerous vertigo responses which 
are becoming more prevalent as aircraft 
designs advance. This is why the pilot 
ejected while in straight and level flight 
Sure, he was straight and level—but he 
didn’t know it and, under the circum- 





“Vertigo” 


stances, probably had no way of knowing 
it. Ever try to read a dial while your 
head’s swimming? The pilot probably 

thought that he was going straight in 
had to make what he believed was a life- 

and-death decision in split-second time. 
Pilots (especially jet fighters) should 
receive concentrated vertigo instructions 
and demonstrations as an integral part of 
their basic training. They should be sub- 
jected to rotating chair and centrifuge 
devices. They should know the danger in 
shifting sight between instrument panel 
and the exterior visual field when the lat- 
ter is poorly structured. They should be 
taught not to make sudden head move- 
ments, not to fixate instruments, and to 
depend upon their instruments when their 
body senses are in disagreement. In short, 
pilot error involving vertigo may repre- 
sent weaknesses in our training methods 
Some aircraft accidents result from the 
pilot’s inability to respond quickly enough 
to an emergency situation. Such accidents 
should increase with increased perform- 
ance, but we should not latel them pilot 
error. After a visual stimulus strikes the 
eye, it requires somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 milliseconds to reach the 
brain. More time is required for recogni- 
tion, integration, and decision, and more 
time yet for response. Then there is a 
final time lag before the aircraft responds 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“We Always Boost the FIXED BASE OPERATOR" 


No question about it...the 
fixed base operator is the man 
who keeps private flying air- 
borne. 


As the nation’s largest sup- 
plier of aviation parts and 
accessories, Air Associates 
stocks practically everything 
the fixed base operator needs. 
Our products are always avail- 
able, at prices made possible 


by our volume purchasing. 





Department Store of the Air 


To serve the nation in aviation, there are Air Associates branches at... 


Dallas, Tex. 
Glendale, Calif. 


Miami, Fla. 


4 INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER 
“ . et Get Your INSTRUMENT and 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT RATING NOW 


TYPE RATING 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Teterboro, N. J. 








a agg oe Rating is @ Aveilable te thove olreoey oe Train ot American Flyers — the world’s largest 
must for oll AIRLINE ce sane to their license Instrument and Airline Transport Flying School 


“ c mander © 
pilots, business ee Lockheed, Aero = 
any one making exten 


— and insure your future in aviation, Ameri- 
can Flyers has trained more pilots for the 











COMPANY PILOT REFRESHER 


COMMERCIAL A 
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pilots — if you want to ly 
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AIRLINE TRANSPORT ne 
Necessory for all airline capte 
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MULTI-ENGINE ‘ - 
heed ender @ 
"4 : bare Comanatle for 
this course. 





INSTRUCTOR 
Tremendous demand for pilots 





airlines than any other school in the country 
— MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS COM. 
BINED! 


VETERANS — All you need to enroll in any 
of these courses is a Certificate of Eligibility 
from the Veterans Administration approving 
you for the courses you desire. Courses start 
every Monday morning — no waiting. 






Aero Commander, holding Instructor Ratings. 


DC-3's aveilable. 
ished 
te Ground School Furn 
A Compler’ ith All Courses. 





“THE AIRLINE PILOTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL” 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











REED PIGMAN, AMERICAN FLYERS, 
D eaama muse Meacham Field, Fort Worth 6, Texas ' 
CO COMMERCIAL A a ap See Booklet and dota on i 
(CO TYPE RATING j 
[DD COMPANY PILOT NAME : 
() MULTI-ENGINE l 
( IWSTRUCTOR STREET___ ee 
INCORPORATED ' 
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MEACHAM FIELD * FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 
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MEYER'S 














ENGINEERED & DESIGNED 
to assure 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
Spin Resistant 


Gross Weight 3000 Lbs. 
Empty Weight 1870 Lbs. 
Tricycle Landing Gear 
Continental 240 HP. 
All Metal—Four Place 
Cruise 185—Land 55 
Range (Optional) 1000 Miles 
360° Visibility 

Write Today for Details 

MEYER'S AIRCRAFT CO. 


Tecumseh - Mich. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 














WHITE ANEMOMETER 


® Accurate to within 2 per cent 
®@ 0 to 50, and 0 to 120 m.p.h. 

®@ No electricity required 

®@ Handsome 5'/)” brass case 

© 4” easy-to-read dia! 

@ © aluminum mast 

© 40 flexible cable 

. 


idea! for boat, club, home, camp, 
office, farm, airport, anywhere. 


$47.50 


in chrome, $50. Circular Available 


W. ©. WHITE & SONS, INC. 


180 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10. Mass. 

















(Continued from page 80) 

to the changed controls. All of this means 
that an aircraft, especially a jet, may 
move hundreds of feet between the pilot’s 
first visual awareness and his ability to 
affect aircraft performance. This baby 
shouldn't be left on the pilot’s doorstep. 
Proximity warning devices may be one 
answer. Or means whereby the pilot is fed 
anticipatory information. 

These are not the only influences to 
pilot error. Fatigue, lack of familiarity 
with route, equipment or procedure, 
“overload” or insufficient work load (thus 







tending toward preoccupation) are others 
The roll call is long. But if we abandon 
the weird thesis that human capacity 
equals machine capacity, we will have 
made a long forward step. If we incor 
porate fully what we now know into the 
design of instruments, controls and per- 
sonal gear, a longer step will have been 
made. Finally, if we improve and expand 
our training prograras, and “know that 
the pilot knows” before he climbs into the 
tall blue, we will have made a giant step 
Then watch pilot error statistics. I think 
we could predict a sharp drop END 





Piper Comanche 
(Continued from page 36) 


aluminum construction throughout and 
all metal parts are zinc chromated on 
both sides. The wing structure is made 
up of a deep main spar supplemented 
by a rear and front spar. The main spars 
are joined together with high strength 
butt fittings in the center of the fuselage, 
making, in effect, a continuous main spar. 
Since the maximum thickness of the wing 
is 40 per cent aft of the leading edge, 
the main spar passes through the cabin 
under the rear seat, providing unobstruct- 
ed leg room for passengers. The struc- 
tures are built to withstand a maximum 
load factor of 7.5, as compared to the 
CAA requirement of 5.7. 

Aerodynamic features: The design of 
the Comanche embodies a number of in- 
teresting aerodynamic features which 
contribute to its high performance with 
relatively low horsepower. It flies on a 
laminar fow wing, a design where the 
thickest point of the wing is farther back 
from the leading edge than most wings. 
It has the advantage of providing enough 
lift to sustain flight with a low angle of 
attack im cruising attitude, which reduces 
drag and results in more speed 

To reduce the size of the horizontal con- 
trol surfaces and provide better control- 
lability in all speed ranges, a “flying tail” 
or stabilator has been incorporated. This 
stabilator consists of a single-piece hori- 
zontal surface hinged at approximately 30 
per cent of mean chord. It moves in its 
entirety when the control wheel is moved 
fore and aft. Use of the stabilator results 
in a reduction of approximately 20 per 
cent in area with resultant savings in 
weight and drag. 

Before returning to the flight line, I 
chatted with Assistant General Sales 
Manager Wally Smith about price and 
delivery on the plane. Smith said the Cus- 
tom Comanche will sell for $16,100 and 
the Super Custom for $17,600. Production 
is presently two units per week, and after 
the first of the year, one unit per day with 
a progressive increase. 


With such fuel economy, it figures 
roughly that (considering no wind) with 
60 gallons aboard and flown at 7,500 feet 
under conditions of the check, the max 


imum range of the Comanche would be 


At 75% power. 942 miles 
” 65% ee 1013” 
” 55% 1152 


It was twilight when we landed again at 
Williamsport. In the relatively short time 
I had spent in the Comanche, I felt “right 
at home.” There is nothing confusing 
about the airplane; its performance is out 
standing; its lines and styling are appeal- 
ing. In my book it adds up to an air- 
plane that undoubtedly will find its mark 
in business aviation. END 





1958 PIPER COMANCHE 


Manufacturer's Specifications 


Engine Lycoming 0-360 AIA 
HP and RPM ........ 180 & 2,700 
PGE i icccesceuast 91 
Gross weight 2,550 Ibs. 
Empty weight (standard) 1,475 Ibs 
Useful load 1,075 Ibs. 
POG . cas cas coeds 36 fF. 
IN nn ince one 178 sq. ft. 
4 innds 65 ba xentew s 24.7 ft. 
Height cSresdesses 7.3 #. 
Wing loading 14.3 Ibs./sq. Ft. 
Top speed (mph)....... 167 


Cruising speed 


(75°% power at 8,000 ft., mph) 160 
Cruising range 
(75% at 8,COO ft.) 6.2 hrs., 920 mi. 


Stalling speed (flaps down, mph) 58 

















n In checking power settings against true Take-off run 750 f+ 
| airspeed at 7,500 feet where the outside Best rete of climb 4 b 9 
ADF CALCULATOR | air temperature was 35° F, we came up ee ee ee . 
Take the head-figuring’’ out of ADF calculations with the following. Rate of climb 910 fpm. 
Setar. “Et ties down the quomtal aritemetie. “Sest tur Servi ili $ 
th neato to ret ine {relationship between masnet ic tr anifold indicated True Srwee ceiling ee 18,500 ft. 
Ee statian Get full aan teum vaur AD Read O2.00 % Power H.P. RPM Pressure GPH Airspeed Airspeed . 
yf ~ me, Ay FI y~ ® for your ADF CALA U- Absolute ceiling 21,000 tt. 
Ginn ntti 135 — te i. i 161 
65 117 2,1 “a . ! 146 
NAVAIDS, BOX 1231, TRYON, N. C. a. = i ee es oe 
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YOUR $10 MEMBERSHIP DUES ENTITLES YOU 
TO THESE EXCLUSIVE AOPA SERVICES ... 













12 issues of AOPA's confidential AOPA Newsletter, mailed to you 
via first closs mail 

Special AOPA-Hertz Drivurself Courtesy Card ond AOPA-Avis Rent-A- 
Car Credit Card 

AOPA's Aeronautical Chart Subscription Service insures your fying 
safety by providing up-to-date charts. 

12 issues of The PILOT—AOPA's official, informative magazine. 






Ever 
=Yery month, m 
preg he. ore and more Pilots 
ages © reason? AQP, mak 
9 SAFER _ LESS EXPENSIVE = 


AOPA SAFETY SERVICE—immedicte notification of CAA DIRECTIVES 
concerning your aircraft 

AOPA Pilot's lapel wings and decal for automobile or aircraft. 
Handy AOPA-TWA Courtesy cord provides you with help along your 
flight route 

Domestic Fiight Routing always available tor your trips 

Foreign Flight Routing and Washington representation to help cut 
your clearance and viso red-tape 


if you re a pilot 
Wings that stand 
ress, 
Part and show ou're doin 

lo strengthen mag 9 your 


that benefits EVERYONE wire 
les, 


A $700 personal accident policy (fying only) to all active members 
without cost, increases $100 each year your membership remains in 
force until principal sum reaches $1,000 


wear AOPA wings 
for aviation prog- 







i Participation in advantageous insurance coverages available through 
well known aviation and life insurance companies. 







nal - ou will find that AOPA is always the first in fighting legislo 
y y g 9 

tion ond regulations detrimento! to the welfore of private pilots 
. alwoys first in the fight for advancement of civil aviation 







YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR AOPA MEMBERSHIP IF YOU HAVE SOLOED OR OWN AN AIRCRAFT 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION | own aircroft, registration number a a 
Natione!l Heodaquvorters, Dept. F-258, Washington 14, D. C. 
Moke Mod 
| would like to apply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed 
please find my check or money order in the amount of $10.00 Signature 
Name Age IMPORTANT 
Add | understand that | om to receive a $700.00 Americo Filying-only 
voes Personal Accident Inswrance Certificate. (Restricted to the United 
City State States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico. 


Pilot License Number 
Name of Beneficiary 


Ratings 

| first soloed an airplane at Relationship 

° f each year's dues are for my subscription to the AOPA Pilot 
te of First Solo $4.00 o yeor 

oe am *Members will receive Flying Mogozine through February, 1958 
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GLASCO-AIR 


fiber glass conversions 


pat. pend 





Increases strength @ Decreases fire 
hazard @ Eliminates fabric mainte- 
nance and recover problems @ Lowers 
noise level and helps stabilize cabin 
temperatures @ Increases resale val- 
ues and performance @ Highly resist- 
ant to hail, prop ice, and other in flight 
and on-the-ground weather hazards 
@ Unaffected by harsh dusts and 
sprays, gasoline, oil, etc. @ Wil) not 
dent yet harder to damage than most 
metals @ Easy and inexpensive to re- 
pair @ Will not deteriorate, will not 
rust or corrode @ Extra Light Weicht 
(adds only 15-30 Ibs. to light air- 
craft) @ Retards airframe corrosion 
e Competitive. 


contact GLASCO-AIR 
West Sth St. Airport 
Oxnard, California 
HUnter 3-4004 

for full detaiis 








ATT: AIRPORT OPERATORS 
DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Write Today for Full Details 





EN COPTER 


Learn cepter flying with 
your own BENSEN 
GYRO-GLIDER... 
simplest, most imexpen- 
sive craft of helicopter 
type. Easy to build. 
Order 3-view drawings, 
specs and photo for $1. 
Motor-powered Gyro- 
Copter drawings $2. Ask 
about plans and construction kits, also 
ready-to-fly craft 

[~ GENSEN ATRCRAFPY CORP... Dept. F-28 “1 
| N. € 

! 

! 






P. ©. Box 2725 - Raleigh, 


Zz 
w 
3 
ra 





When replying. please 
say you saw itin FLYING! 











AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


NEEDS SPECIALISTS! 


skill and know-how spe 
maintenance, aircraft design 


YOU can devele 
cialize im aircraft 
stress analysis! 

Aeronautical University has had more than 25 
years’ experience in training personnel for the 
aircraft industry. Graduates in demand. Study 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOL 
OGY © ENGINEERING @ DRAFTING @« AIR- 
PLANE AND ENGINE MECHANICS. Get 
your C.A.A. license, in a few months, degree in 
24 months. Outstanding faculty and equipment 
G.1. approved. Part-time employment available 
Free placement service. Founded by Curtiss- 
Wright. Write for information and ‘‘Opportuni- 
ties in Aviation.” 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


AT CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 
S126 West 63rd Street, Chicago 38. Illinois 
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What's with Winter 
(Continued from page 45) 


save him from being weathered in by a 
cold front. The same pilot, planning a 
route parallel to a region of lowering visi- 
bilities and low stratus, would think twice 
about such a course. Although the route 
would be marginal VFR at take-off, it 
could rapidly deteriorate as the oncoming 
warm front engulfed it. A flight away 
from the area, however, should lead to 
better weather. 

Temperature, and its relation to dew 
point, can give advance warning of fog 
when other signs of its imminence are 
not evident. A spread of three degrees 
between temperature and dew point is a 
pretty sure sign that fog is on the way. 
It’s a good idea to check previous se- 
quence reports for temperature-dew point 
trend. A spread narrowing from six to 
five, to four, say, in the last three hours, 
should be a big, bright, red stop sign to 
a pilot anxious to go VFR. 

Temperature, too, is a tip-off about 
fronts and their location. In the absence 
of a weather map, one’s knowledge of the 
geographical location of reporting stations 
can be applied. Stations behind an ad- 
vancing cold front will naturally be cold- 
er than those ahead of it. By noting the 
points at which the temperature becomes 
noticeably higher, the approximate line 
of a front can be judged. Cold fronts 
move faster, as a rule, than warm. Re- 
member that a sequence is history even 
before it is sent. By the time you receive 
it, more time has elapsed. Nevertheless, 
it is the best information you can get 
Qualify it, and use it. 

Use your head, as well. When you have 
weather maps, but no meteorologist on 
duty, you can estimate the speed of a 
front from its successive positions on pre- 
ceding maps. Knowing your own pre- 


dicted ground speed, then, and the ground 
speed of the front, you can readily deter- 
mine whether you or the front will reach 
vour destination first. 

Temperature has much to do with icing 
but needs its partner, moisture. Clouds 
are made up of water drops about 0.01 
millimeters in diameter. These drops, in 
stratus clouds, tend to form rime ice on 
any surface when the temperature is be- 
low freezing. In cumulus clouds, water 
drops are often larger. Cumulus clouds 
too are turbulent. An updraft of 16 knots 
will sustain a droplet 5 mm in diameter 
Your wing edge, smacking into large 
droplets of low temperature, becomes 
covered with clear ice, heavier by volume 
and harder to shed than rime ice. 

Neither clear nor rime ice need scare 
you if, in winter or summer, you Stay 
clear of cloud. If you own an instrument 
ticket and bore through, there is still no 
cause for alarm—if you can choose one 
or more certain alternative courses: (1) 
Fly at an altitude where the temperature 
will be either too cold, or too warm, for 
ice to form. A good thumb rule is to 
avoid the region from + 5 to — 15 degrees 
centigrade. (About 40 to 5F.) Air- 
flow over a wing cools the flowing air 
below the surrounding temperature 

(2) Use deicers (some light planes do 
have ’em). 

(3) With or without either or both of 
the aforesaid two alternatives, always use 
carburetor and pitot heat. The tempera 
ture drop within a carburetor occurs for 
the same reason it occurs across an air- 
foil, and the drop is greater. Remember 
the partners-in-cr.me, moisture and tem- 
perature-drop. Their collusion produces 
ice. But caution: too much carburetor 
heat can cause detonation loss of 
power. Watch your carburetor air tem- 
perature closely, especially when adding 

(Continued on page 85) 
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“Fly to Cuba in leetle airplane . . .” 
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(Continued from page 84) 
power, as in a climb. Set your limits, and 
stay within them. 

Two final tips on ice: I. While wing, 
prop, and fuselage ice normally form only 
when visible moisture is present, carbu- 
retor and pitot tube ice may form with- 
out warning. Be aware of atmospheric 
conditions, and use carburetor and pitot 
heat when in doubt. Calculate your tem- 
perature at planned cruising altitude by 
subtracting from the surface temperature 
three degrees F. for every 1,000 feet of 
altitude. Example: Surface temperature 
is 46 degrees. You plan to cruise at 6,000 
feet. Six times three equals 18; 46 minus 
18 equals 28 degrees F., well within the 
icing area. Plan to use heat, especially if 
the air is hazy 

II. Beware of the Seven Critical Icing 
Areas: (1) Wing leading edges 2) 
Propellers. (3) Pitot tube. (4) Carbure- 
tor. (5) Antennae. (6) Windshield. (7) 
Fuselage and wing surfaces (more prev- 
alent on the ground in ice, snow or freez- 
ing rain). 

Fog, while perhaps no more frequent 
in winter than in summer, can be more 
spectacular in its effect on the unwary 
pilot than many other types of weather, 
usually because it forces him into an 
emergency situation. If you recognize 
conditions conducive to fog, you will be 
forewarned and prepare accordingly. The 
best devices for combating it are an am- 
ple supply of gas and a flight plan for an 
alternate airport. To know when to use 
these devices, many fog signals are avail- 
able besides the temperature type already 
mentioned. 

To recognize such signals, some knowl- 
edge of the nature of fog is necessary 
Fog is simply a cloud at the earth’s sur- 
face. Two types prevail, air mass fog, 
and frontal fog. Physically they are the 
same, differing only in origin. Air mass 
fog is either advection fog, formed by 
warm air cooled to its dew point by flow 
over a cold surface, or radiation fog, 
formed when warm air loses its heat by 
radiation upwards, causing cooling to the 
dew point. Advection fogs occur over 
land or water, radiation fogs over land 
In general, the following conditions are 
air mass fog probability indicators: clear, 
cool nights with light winds, moisture in 
the air at lower levels, and of course, the 
narrow spread. 

Frontal fog is generally associated with 
the warm front, and is caused by rain 
falling from warm into cold air beneath. 
Cold front fogs are usually narrow in ex- 
tent and precede the front. Warm front 
fogs are often widespread and tenacious. 
While frontal fogs are to be as much re- 
spected as any other type, you are more 
likely to be aware of them because of the 
tell-tale presence of accompanying frontal 
weather. 

From weather preparation, we progress 
to a more tangible form of preparedness, 
the readiness of the airplane. Pilots let 
small repairs slide in summer. You may 
have heard one say, “The carburetor heat 
knob is off and the oil cooler by-pass is 
stuck, but I'll get ‘em fixed by fall.” The 
best counsel for one holding this view- 
point is, “Change it!” By all means 


change it by Fall! The margin for flight 
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safety shrinks as the weather 
colder—if you let it shrink. 

No engine runs well on faulty fuel. Be 
doubly sure in winter that strainers are 
drained. Check fuel source to be sure it 
is free of moisture. Condensed moisture 
has a habit of freezing at night in tanks 
and fuel lines, melting when the engine 
turns up. Then you have water in the 
gas. Top off your tanks after every flight 
so no condensation can occur. In summer, 
moisture may evaporate. Ice will not 

Not only the engine, but the entire air- 


plane, must get a thorough pre-flight 
check in winter. Did frost form last 
night? Check your fuselage and wings 


If ice of any kind is present, sweep it off 
or hangar the plane and melt it off, before 
flight. Any roughness on the wing sur- 
face causes drag, and drag means lost 
lift. Ice is heavy, too, and a little weighs 
a lot. 

If you melt the ice off your plane, be 
sure all fittings are reasonably dry, and 
be sure all hidden areas where water 
can collect are drained and dry. Check 
flaps and control surfaces, and work 
brakes thoroughly to free them of resid- 
ual slush and water 

During pre-flight warmup, pay par- 
ticular attention to the cold weather ac- 
cessories you may need. The pitot heater 
can be checked by watching the ammeter 
for a deflection when the heater switch 
goes on. Check carburetor air tempera- 
ture for a rise on application of heat 
Know your equipment, and how it should 
respond when properly working. Run 
adjustable props through their cycle sev- 
eral times. Cycle flaps, trim tabs, and all 
other movable including direc- 
tional antennae, that might be affected by 
solidifying moisture 

On the ground en route to the take-off, 
be alert for winter hazards. Snow and 
ice may cause brakes to be ineffective 
Avoid slippery areas if possible, go slowly 
if in doubt. Keep the tail down if taxiing 
into the wind, forward if downwind. A 
gust, followed by too much brake on an 
icy runway, can result in a bent prop or 
worse. When water or mud cannot be 
avoided, go through it slowly, without 
stirring it up with slipstream. If you are 
forced to use power and feel that mois 
ture has been thrown into your control 
surfaces, flaps, or landing gear, get out 
and check. Keep a frequent check on 
brakes. Using them helps to dry them 
out. If you have retractable gear, be par- 
ticularly careful about water. It can 
freeze aloft and jam the lowering mech- 
anism. 

In making pre-flight turnup and mag 
check, choose an area clear behind, and 
pick a spot where you will not slide for- 
ward when you add power. It might be 
cold in the cockpit, but avoid using cabin 
heaters until airborne. Carbon monoxide 
fumes can enter a cockpit on the ground, 
while in flight they are carried away by 
slipstream. If your windshield steams up 
while taxiing, clear it before take-off 

Finally, the best way to find the unique 
fun of flying in winter is to get out and 
do it. There is no replacement for expe- 
rience in any kind of flying. Winter is no 
exception. So get ready. and when you 
are ready—go. END 
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ILLUSTRATED 


FREE BOOK 


KV ae olelel-) 





Shows You — Tells You 
about the wonderful career opportunities 
in the world's fastest growing 
interdependent industries: 


° AERONAUTICS 
e ELECTRONICS 


Tells how you can take your place in a surpris- 
ingly short time, at Big Pay and with a Future 
Unlimited, alongside the hundreds of successful 
Northrop graduates. They are employed by 
many of the country's leading companies on 
such projects as 


Electronic Computer Planning, 
Missile Flight Test Engineering, 
Design of Servomechanisms, 
Design of Rocket Powerplartts, 
Celestial Guidance Systems, 
and many more. 


it will cost you nothing but a postage stamp 
to find ovt about the wonderful future open to 
you, and about the great demand for Northrop 
Institute gradvates. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Northrop 


Acronautical Institute 
An Accredited Technical Institute 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Screet 
Inglewood |, California 
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NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE | 
| 1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif | 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog | 
| employment data, and schedule of class starting 
| dates. | am interested in | 
i Aeronautical Engineering Technology | 
“) Electronic Engineering Technology | 
| Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 
| [) Master Aircraft and Engine Mechanic | 
[_] Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance i 
. Name Age | 
| Address | 
| City Zone State | 
Veterans: Check here for Special Veteran | 
| Training information Jj 
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Let's Fly —~<e Let's Fly— 0 Let's Fly —< Let's Fly —_ 


For 30 years it's been my dream to get more people—young people, especially— 
interested in flying. My new corporation, Let's Fly, Inc., has just that goal—to 
increase interest in flying and make it possible for more people to fly 

To finance the project, I'm marketing a line of distinctive products related to 
the “Let's Fly" theme. This month I'm adding a new item—an enchanting Swiss 
music box that plays one of my tunes, “Let's Fly” or “Flying.” In polished walnut, 
makes a charming cigarette, jewelry or powder box. In ordering, specify the tune 
$20 postpaid 

Many more unique items, gleaned in my aircraft ferrying flights to the British 
Isles, Europe and Africa, will be introduced in months to come 

I'm particularly inviting inquiries from dealers—or individual orders may be sent 


direct to me in Winona. 
CHS. Let's Fly, Inc. 
a2 \ Winona, Minn 


“LET'S FLY” ALBUM “LET'S FLY” PERFUME “LET'S FLY” NECKTIE 
12 » 1} composed in flight Made in France ond packaged Handsome tie with “Let's Fly” 
33% es we = Ny album in exquisite brocade pou legend—choice of colors. 
4.98 postpaid $29, 1 oz. $15 Ve oz. oaapand Attractively boxed. $2.50 postpaid 
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ON COURSE 
THE KANE WAY 


assand AVIGATION enn 


Acclaimed the greatest advancement in } 
plotter design. Precision engineered — 


' _ | clear. n- 
nme ah Be gy gs gh wg be LINE-O-SITE HOOD as Installed in Beecheraft 
and WAC charts. Outer scale in statute SO, SES SINNED TP GS CEES SY Oe 
mites, center scale in nautical. With 


leather case and directions $3.00 PROVEN IN FLIGHT 


— CAA EXAM AIDS EASY TO USE—Easily put up in one min- 
Based on the very latest ute, while in flight. Down in seconds 

| PASS CAA requirements. Folds to 16” x 30” x 1”. Store on hat 
CAA PRIVATE PILOT EXAM reck. Adjustable fer a size pilots 
EASY New X-country type SAFE—Moximum visibility for sofety pi- 
with charts 1 lot. Hood encloses pilot only. Removes 


COMMERCIAL PILOT instantly in case of emergency. 
New X-country with charts. aad . $3.50 CONSTRUCTION—Blue Plexiglas and Red 
spectacles make complete blackout of 
ENGINE MECHANIC EXAM outside visibility for training pilot. All 
With Oral and Practical, both . instruments visible to pilot and safety 
D-4 COMPUTER pilot 


For time, distance, ground sal ‘ 7 ; 
speed, sir speed and aiti- SPECTACLES—Won't fog, lighter weight, 
cooler, than goggles 


tude computations. 
New COMPLETE—Hood, spectacles, carrying 


KANE MK Vi COMPUTER case, installation material and instruc- 
Now eee reckoning type, tions. 
metal back construction in ORDER TODAY— 


leather case ($15.00 list) 
with direction manual FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


($3.00 list). wien | SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ff $8.8 DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


KANE AERO EQUIP I manual a a HOOD 


1845 Ford Parkway 7 ee 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 1107 Military Canter Spriem, Kansas— 























SAYCRALT 





Metal conversions. Lifetime aluminum. Not a kit. 
Custom-quality, ST/ CAA-approved. Economy prices. Hundreds of 
satisfied customers. Call Langhorne, Pa., Windsor 5-7750. 


Hangar Flying 


(Continued from page 14) 


who walked away from THAT! And we 
have adopted a new coat-of-arms and 
motto. Under a prop curled around a 
rampant stick, is the simple text, “Don’t 
change horses in midstream.” 

Lr. Kerrn Puuuirs, C.A.P 

as told to 
Betry Woop McNass 

Panama City, Florida 


WITHOUT A PLAN 


AFTER WWII, upon returning from over- 
seas, I was made a flight instructor on 
PT-17’s at a primary school at San An 
gelo, Texas. We had a few AT-6's but the 
chance to fly one was rare and I was glad 
to hop one to Liberal, Kan., to deliver an 
airman. The return trip had to be made 
at night to fulfill a new requirement on 
night flying 

I saw no reason for working out a flight 
plan. The radio compass would do my 
navigating 

The flight to Liberal was fine and I 
waited till after sunset to start home 
again no flight plan! I filed VFR direct to 
San Angelo, although I had done no night 
cross country since cadet days 

Having asked for trouble, I soon found 
it—a heavy thunderstorm en route near 
Clarendon. The radio compass spun like 
a top and the AT-6 shook me loose from 
any thoughts of navigation. I had all I 
could do to stay right side up. I even got 
carb ice and almost lost my power with 
out noticing it 

Finally I did something right. I got 
turned around and headed out of that 
storm. But now I was hopelessly lost and 
the thought of empty tanks began to 
worry me. 

Gradually, the rain stopped and the 
ceiling lifted until I was again in the 
clear. I climbed to 10,000 for better visi- 
bility and good altitude for bailing. This 
was going to be my first jump and I 
wanted plenty of room 

Then, suddenly, as if my prayer was 
getting VIP service, I saw a green flash 
on the horizon followed immediately by 
the split flash of the white beacon identi- 
fying a military airfield. I had no idea 
where it was and did not care. It was a 
place to land. I tried to act nonchalant 
as I asked the Lneman the name of the 
base. He grinned when: he said, “Lub- 
bock.” He knew I was glad to be there. 

As I think back on the incident, I know 
I authored all my trouble. There was an 
airway I could have used—not much far- 
ther than the direct route. This would 
have given me definite radio fixes, a light 
line, a safe minimum altitude and I would 
have been close enough to the radio sta- 
tions to get late weather reports. 

In addition, I should have made out a 
flight plan and kept a check on my ground 
speed. Had I done so, I would not have 
been fouled up with navigation. Finally, 
for the night flight into conditions where 
instrument flight might be required, I 
should have filed an IFR flight plan. 

I've been flying jets now for the past 
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eight years. They go higher and faster, 
and the margin for error is much smaller 
One thing is sure, before I begin any 
flight now, it is completely planned before 
take-off 

Masor Epwarp P. McNerr 


San Bernardino, Calif 


WINDED 
THE OCTOBER days in Western Nevada 


had been bright, clear, and windless—and 
I hoped that they would continue at least 
long enough for me to get in my first 
cross country solo. My instructor assigned 
me the Yerington-Lovelock-Reno-Yering- 
ton triangle and I set out in my 1942 Tay- 


lorcraft 


The air was cold and quiet at 6 a.m., the | 


overhead sky bright blue. I gave little 
thought to the cloud bank in the north 
Also, a phone call to Reno for a weather 
report would have cost me precious gas 
money. I beat my ETA into Lovelock, 
though I almost groundlooped the plane 
landing in a 15 mph cross-wind. The sky 
was overcast there, but the tower op- 
erator didn’t say that the weather was 
going to get I left for Reno 
as soon as he signed my log book 

I could tell that the wind was playing 
hob with my ground speed by watching 
the cars on Highway 40 below me, but I 
didn’t bother to estimate just how much 

As I came out of the mountains into 
Carson Valley, I experienced the roughest 
air ['d ever encountered and found it 
difficult to lose altitude. But, after several 
good bumps on the head, I got down to an 
could 


any worse 


altitude where the control tower 
see me 

I was worried about landing at Reno 
The traffic there was dense and the only 
other time I'd flown to Reno, I'd had my 
instructor to look for other 
planes. As I flew timidly over the field at 
1,000 feet, I was delighted to see that 
there was not a single moving plane any- 
where. What luck! the whole airport to 
myself! I did notice, however, some dust 
blowing around the airport but didn’t pay 
much attention to it 

The control tower gave me the green 
light so I swished down the downwind 
leg, and 


help me 


leg, skidded across the base 
struggled into an upwind attitude over 
the runway. Unfortunately, I didn’t know 
about wheel landings, and when I tried to 
stall the T-Craft for a 3-point touchdown, 
the plane went back up. I finally con- 
tacted the runway but was back up again 
for the granddaddy of all bounces. Even- 
I got to the point where I could 
stay on the ground, except that every 
time I used power to taxi, I took off again 

As soon as it became evident to the 
airport mechanics that I wasn’t going to 
get my tail up to taxi, they took pity on 
me and came out to hold my wings while 
I taxied into the parking lot. They had 
their work cut out for them since I had 
landed at the very end of the strip and 
had about a 10-foot rollout 

I was informed that the wind was then 
about 50-55 mph and nearly everything 
was grounded. 


tually 


Water W. WeIp 
La Sal, Utah 
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Mr. Fixed-Base Operator: 


REDUCE YOUR 
PARTS INVENTORY, INCREASE 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY .. . 


by calling the Bendix Distributor nearest you! 


rhe services of authorized distributors handling parts 
and units for Bendix* carburetion systems or landing 
gear equipment can mean a great deal to fixed-base 
operators. 

Dis- 


tributor, fixed-base operators can reduce inventory— 


For by buying through the nearest Bendix 
eliminate follow-up costs—economize on transportation 
—keep obsolescence at a minimum—reduce product 
deterioration, insurance, storage space and taxes 
Sounds like a lot to promise, but if you will get in 
Bendix Distributor, he will 


be glad to demonstrate just how the 


touch with your nearest 
program works 


*TRADE-MARK 


Wheels brakes and shock- 
absorbing struts. Carburetors, 
direct fuel injection systems 
and control systems for jet 
engines. 


Bendix ‘bwisicxn, South Bend, Ind. 


Airwort Corporation 
Miami, Florida 


Aurwork Corporation 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Awwork Corporation 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Aviation Electric, Ltd 
Montreal, Canada 


Aviation Electric Pacific, Ltd 

va wer AMF. FE 

W. J. Connell Company 

Newton Upper Fal 
Massachusett 

General Aircraft Supply 
Corporation 

Detroit, Michigan 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 

Burbank, Calit : 


Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Kansas City, Kansa 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Oakiand, Calif 


Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Seattle, Washingt 


Reeve Alaska Airmotive 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Southwest Airmotive Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Southwest Airmotive Company 
Rocky Mountain Div 
Denver, Colorad 


Standard Aircraft 
Equipment Co. 

Mineola, L.i., New k 

Van Dusen Aircraft! Supplies 


Minneapolis, Minne 











CAA RATINGS 
IN A HURRY! 


TRAIN IN 
FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 
LINK 
TRAINERS 


Attend a school where personalized instruction 
allows you to get your CAA ratings immediately 


Look at what Ross Aviation offers you: 
The largest flight school in the U. S$ 

Centrally located, good weather ali year 

Free placement service 

Largest supplier of pilots to the nations airlines 
Only flight school in U. S. using fully 
automatic iink trainers 

Ground school and Flight school 

Operates seven days a week 
CAA examiners on staff 

VA and CAA approved 
Courses start every Monday 


CAA EXAMINERS ON STAFF | 
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‘= x < C cy > Z 


no waiting 


> 
Op av* 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


OVER 700 STUDENTS TRAINED IN LAST 14 MONTHS 


i ooatiealieainesiemiaaieietiedaed MAIL TODAY! ----—--—-—~-— 
ROSS SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Box 7071-M Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okiahoma 
You bet i'm interested. Without obligation, please 
send me information on the courses checked below 

[) Instrument Commercial 

-) Airtine Transport Flight thstruetor 

L) Multi.Engine Link Instructor 

LJ Executive and Business Pilot Proficiency Course 
Name 

Your hours logged 

Address 


City 
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Pilot? Who, Me? 


(Continued from page 41) 


cast had given me ample time to get to 
Detroit. 

Strange how fast an hour can pass! Still 
no familiar check points or landmarks. 
The map on my lap could have been of 
east Asia for all the help it was to me. 
The bubble of panic in my chest grew; it 
seemed about to burst. Yet I could hard 
ly accept the fact that I was helplessly 
lost over territory that on the ground I 
would know very well. 

Try a different direction. Left rudder 
pressure, left wing down; the compass 
swung slowly, slowly to 90 degrees. 90 
degrees! The words were as distinct, the 
voice as clear as if Chuck had been sitting 
beside me. “If you're lost,” he had said, 
“fly due east, 90 degrees, until you see the 
lake. Then take up a heading of 180 de- 
grees and fly until you see Detroit. You 
can't get lost in Michigan if you remem- 
ber that.” 

There! Something indistinct on the 
horizon. It just might be, yes, it really 
was the shoreline. I swung to a heading 
of 180 degrees. Had I ever been over this 
terrain before? I studied my map, but 
to no avail. I glanced to the right, then 
to the left. To the le‘t! It couldn't be, 
but it certainly was! A large airfield 
Selfridge Field. I was practically in my 
own back yard, in the practice area, and 
had flown over it many times before 

Detroit should have been in sight. It 


MEN W: 


yes, we have several 
jobs open. 


\* - . 


(a) 


was way down. I! 
switched on the radio; it wes wonderful 
to hear the familiar voice of the tower 
operator as he replied to reporting pilots 

“Detroit Tower, Tri-pacer one-three 
poppa, west of Selfridge,” I reported. If 
the visibility was as bad as it seemed, I 
wanted other planes to know I was in 
the 

“One-three-poppa, report farther in for 
possible straight-in approach for runway 
one-five,” ceme the reply. “Possible traffic 
is an Apache outbound on a northeast 
heading.” 

I strained to see any sign of aircraft 
coming my way. Nothing. Then sudden 
ly over the nose, a plane heading for me 
I pushed the nose down and to the right 
with a_ violent The Apache 
winged past me; it was a beautiful sight 

nice, too, to know that another human 
was nearby, if only for a brief instant 

It still seemed quite impossible that ! 
could be so close to Detroit and yet be 
unable to see it. At long last, I passed 
the General Motors Tech Center 
The radio had been silent for so long that 
I wondered if I were the only 
flying. I wanted to know whether or 
Detroit City Airport was on instruments, 
that is, did it have less than a 1,000-foot 
ceiling and three miles visibility. If such 
the I would be entering a 
control zone illegally, 
instruments 
to stay outside of 
if I were in doubt 
of the outlying fields 


wasn't. Visibility 


area. 


motion 


over 


person 


not 


were Case, 
for I was not quali- 
I had been 
the five-mile 
I could land at one 


Violation of the 


fied on warned 


radius 


NTED! 
Can YOU 
Qualify ? 


Ask yourself! If you were standing at 
this desk could YOU qualify? Do you 
have the necessary CAA licenses to take 
advantage of the thousands of aviation 
jobs now available? 


To help you prepare yourself for these opportunities, Ross Aero Publishers have 
compiled Aeronautical Questionnaires, typical of the current CAA exams, to help you 
obtain the various CAA ratings or licenses needed to pave the way for an important 


position in aviation, 


STUDY FOR CAA EXAMS AT HOME 


-=-CUT OUT AND MAIL 


(€ PAYMENT ENCLOSED, SHIP POSTPAID 
CD Private Pilot __.__._ $5.09 
(CD Commercial Pilot __$5.00 
CJ Instrument Pilot $5.00 
DC Airline Trans. Pilot $5.00 
(C) Flight Instructors _.$5.00 
(CD Engine Mechanic __$5.00 


NAME__ — 


0 SHIP C.O.D. 
DC Aircraft Mechanic 
(CD Flight Engineering $5.00 
(CD Ground Instructor $5.00 
C) Centro! Tower Op. $5.00 12 
DOCAR. for Pilots. $ .50 
() Parachute Rigger $5.00 





5.00 

. NOTICE 

Wee'd you like a complete Ross 
Aviation Library, consisting of all 
Ross Aeronautical Question- 
naires shown here? If so, we offer 
the complete set at a special price 
of — 

For the price of three 





YOUR HOURS LOGGED 


$15 


you can get all 12 books. 





STREET 


Check here for this 12 





, Aa 


book special offer. 
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CAA regulation could result in a fine, or 
possibly I would be unable to complete 
pilot's training. “Detroit Tower, one- 
three-poppa over the Tech Center,” I 
reported. Complete silence. “One-three- 
poppa over the Tech Center,” I said again. 

I moved the radio knob from left to 
right and back, trying to peak it and pick 
up a reassuring reply. There was none. 
Right wing down to make a 360-degree 
turn, hoping it would help. Another 360- 
turn, this time to the left. Still no re- 
sults 

“Detroit Tower, this is one-three-poppa. 
I am not receiving you. Would you give 
me a long count, please?” I continued 
circling and adjusting the knob, all the 
while watching for other aircraft 

Finally, “———eight, nine, ten. This is 
Detroit Tower. One-three-poppa, do you 
read?” 

“Affirmative,” I acknowledged. “Is the 
field on instruments?” 

“One-three-poppa, Detroit City Airport 
ceiling 1,100 feet, visibility three miles 
Report two miles out on final for straight- 
in approach for runway one-five.” 

I relaxed a little and peered into the 
haze for a sign of the red and white 
checkered gas tank which seems to sit 
in the middle of the airport. In a few 
seconds, I reported my position as two 
miles out on final. 

“One-three-poppa, cleared to land, run- 
way one-five.” 

It was going to be a low approach. I 
pushed in the throttle. At last, over the 
fence, over the runway, nose pointed at 
the ground losing altitude fast, level out, 
cut the throttle, settling, settling and, 
finally, the stall and touchdown. I had 
come in much too fast, but smoothly, yet 
again I was shaking from head to foot 
when I climbed out of the plane. 

The reception given me when I walked 
into the office helped not in the least. The 
place was full of men. “Where’ve you 
been for the last two hours? We were 
just about to send out a search party.” 

“If I hadn't stayed here waiting for 
you, I would have been $70 ahead in a 
poker game right now.” That speaker 
pulled on his coat and boots and started 
out the door. 

Chuck picked up the phone and dialed 
a number, “Yeah, she’s back. Okay, Doc.” 
I could have cried. Then I looked at the 
faces which were gradually coming into 
focus as the men drifted out of the office 

“This'll cost you a cup of coffee,” said 
Chuck. “Come in the restaurant. A storm 
blew up out of nowhere and should have 
hit here an hour ago.” 

So the disgusted faces hadn't been that 
way at all, only apprehensive. Now I un- 
derstood. I was glad to buy coffee; I 
needed it. So did Chuck. He had taught 
me thoroughly and carefully. Today had 
been a test of his training. It had been 
hard on him. He had sweated me out. 

“Tomorrow should be a good day. 
You'll be able to go again. What time will 
you be out?” he asked. 

Tomorrow? Until that moment I had 
no intention of returning tomorrow or 
any other day. Then I knew I'd be back. 
Suddenly I was through the barrier. 
Achievement was mine. 

“Tl be early,” I said. END 
FLYING—Februcry 1958 











THE “ 7 

new Scott EXECUTIVE 

complete oxygen system 
ULTRA COMPACT! 
SELF-CONTAINED! 
NO INSTALLATION! 





ONLY 


12 lbs. q 











@ Enjoy these advantages of 
high altitude flying: Smooth 
over the weather flights, favorablk 


winds aloft, improved radio navigation 


longer range, better engine perfor 


@ Avoid these high altitude hazards 


Hypoxia (oxygen lack) the big fact 
in “flight fatigue,” poor judgment in 
emergencies, reduced vision, slow 


reaction time, false self-confidence 


@ Simple to use, just turn knob, plug in masks and breathe, that’s all ther 
to it. May be placed anywhere in the aircraft or mounted with clamps f 


) Ss 


fixed installation. Size: 2234” long, 544” diameter 


@ Serves one or two persons to 20,000 fr. ! Duration at 20,000 ft.: One person 


— 5 hrs. Two persons 21 hrs. All Scott equipment is new material no 


reworked or surplus components 


Lowest Cost 7 Includes: 22 cu. ft. cylinder, handy flush-strap 


“115” 


carrying handle, miniature regulator, gauge and 
two AN Mask outlets. Masks not included 
SPECIFY THE “EXECUTIVE” FOR YOUR NEW 
AIRCRAFT OR ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. 
‘«@ 2COTT AVIATION CORP. 
224 Erie Street, Lancaster, New York, US A 


Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 














ATTENTION 


AIRPLANE DEALERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


We offer a complete 
nationwide financing 
and insurance service 


Jet action on time sales 
administered by 
our highly-trained staff 


call or write 
CONDITIONAL SALES CREDIT CORP. 








FIELDING AVIATION 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


P.O sof) 32 M.S.5 Talichoassee, Fie 


“Knowledge is Power” 


Complete Home Study 
Courses Now Available 


Don't crom for on Exam. The knowledge necessary to 
poss CAA Exams—And more important—The knowledge 
necessary for sofe ond proficient inflight and ground 
operations requires systematic, supervised, constantly 
revised and thorough training. This training is now os 
neor os your moil box for oll CAA Ratings. All of these 
courses ore prepored and presented by CAA Licensed 
instructors who ore currently employed as Acodemic 
ond Pilot instructors ot USAF Primory Pilot Contract 
Schools and Army Aviaticn Centers. These courses cover 
oll phoses of each subject, step-by-step, and off stu- 
dents receive personal attention and counseling. These 
courses ore excellent for CAA Exom preporction, re- 
fresher training for Licensed Personnel, or preparation 
for Pre-flight Military Training. Ecsy payment pian. 


Check Course desired and mail coupon todey for full 
details. No sclesmon will call. 
Private Pitot © Contro: icwer Cperstor 
© Commercia! Pio Acraft Oespatcher 
OC Instrument Rating Airtime Transport Pilot 
OC Military Pre-flight Fight Engmneer 
© Flight instructor Link Trainer tastructor 
A&E Mechanic Grownd instructors (All ratings 


FIELDING AVIATION 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


P.O. Box 3132 M.S.5 


Tallahassee, Fle 


When you need 
NAVIGATION AIDS or 
INSTRUMENTS 


DO AS MAJOR AIRLINES 
& U.S. AIR FORCES DO 


| depend on WEEMS 


Fly for pleasure? For business? Whether 
you're a pilot or student, for accurate 
navigation you need instruments you can 
absolutely rely upon. That's why it pays 
you to select your requirements from the 
world-famous Weems line where you'll 
find many instruments which are stand- 
ard equipment with the U. S. Air Force 
and Navy, as well as major airlines like 
Capital, TWA, Pan-American, Eastern, Bra- 
niff and others. 


NAVIGATION “MUSTS” 


For student and pilot alike navigation essen- 
tials include Weems Mark 1! Plotter. Scale 
fits sectional and world air charts. Statute 
miles. Only $2.00 New Weems -N 
Plotter differs from Mark I! in that distance 
scales give nautical miles on sectional and 
world air charts. Only $2.50. Dalton E-68 

er—two sides. One for computations, 
other for vector problems. Only $10.00 


Free — Weems Catalog describes in 
detail these and many 
other essential naviga- 
a tion aids and instru- 
ments including latest 
air navigation books. 
Also tells you about 
Weems Air Navigation 
School, est. 1927. Send 

for free catalog today—address Dept. 5. 

Weems System of Navigation, Annapolis, 

Md. or see your aviation supply dealer. 














MOVING? 


Be sure FLYING follows you. Please send your change of address to FLYING. 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


64 E. Lake St. 


Chicage 1, i. 














COMPLETE SERVICES for BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 


@ Beechcraft 
sales & service 


@ Rental & Leasing 


@ Complete line 
radio & electronics 


30th 
YEAR 


@ Used aircraft sales 





@ Complete int 
Cubs to DC-3's 
@ Parts, including 


CORPORATION DC-3, lodestar, etc. 


FROM MAINE TO VIRGINIA... A SHORT HOP TO ATLANTIC 


Logan Airport WNew Castle County 
Boston, Mass. Airport, Del. 
legen 7-8700 East 8-6611 


Airport, N. om 


Teterboro Philadelphia 
Int’nl. Airport Airport, Va. 
Saratoga 


Atlas 8-1740 9-7500 


Preston Glenn 





lynchburg 3-3134 





Flying Down Memory Lane 
(Continued from page 39) 


hung on a plank and almost popped the 
pilot’s neck. The idea had been to keep 
the tail up till over it in a landing. It 
had been a ticklish business, with a short 
strip and no brakes. 

A bit sadly, I got out of the 
walk around and see if there 
thing on the airport I could »emember 
Then I noticed someone standin, by a 
wing tip. It was one of my old fellow 
pioneers, “Wig” Wignall, who had been 
assistant manager at this airport all the 
time I flew through with the mail. The 
feeling that had been with me, that I had 
just dreamed there was an Air Mail Field 
here, left me. Seeing Wig, I knew it was 
no dream. We chatted 
with his promise to see me in 
Reunion, I took off 

The original Mail Route had not fol- 
lowed the present Airway. I simply 
stayed on the deck guided by unforgotten 
landmarks. Past the palisades, on across 
the barren lands. Frequently along here 
an occasional coyote would start up, and 
though I often tried to chase them with 
the plane, they’d always dodge me. In the 
was an 11,000-foot mountain 
where we used to see the 
about this time of year. They’d be eating 
berries and we'd haul out the “45” the 
Post Office Dept. required us to wear, and 
blast away from the cockpit. I'm sure I 
had never come within 50 feet of one but 
it was fun, and they'd stand up to watch 
as we flew by. But, no brownies this 


piane to 
was any- 


1inutes and, 
Reno at the 


a few n 


distance 
brown bears 


| morning, to my disappointment 


Leaving the bear scene, 40 to 50 
miles on west I came to a spot called Hid 
den Valley. Lying between two rather 
high ranges of mountains is a deep mead- 


some 


| ow floor. I have flown over it hundreds 
of times, but never had a chance 


to go 
down and really examine it. Now I did. As 
I passed over the sharp-backed range on 
the east side, I looked straight down. Yes, 
it looked as it did the last time I saw it 
Monty Mouton had motor trouble and 
landed down there once. He said it was 70 
or 80 miles by trail to the nearest com 
munity. The valley is six or eight miles 
long by about three miles wide. Lower- 


| ing the undercarriage and flaps, I slid 


steeply down 6,000 feet, reaching bottom 


| at about 4,000. Raising the undercarriage 


and flaps, I flew by the ranch buildings 
What a lovely place. Big ranch house, out- 
buildings, fences and corrals all of stone 
Old and weather-beaten, but well pre- 
served. Several horses were tied to the 
corral fence. Turning around, I flew by 
again as low and slowly as I could, almost 
looking for bad men with big six shooters 
to start popping from behind the rock 
walls and fences. It was such a setting as 
only Zane Grey could describe. Large 
fields of forage were irrigated from the 
spring on the western slope, whence a 
good stream of water poured down the 
mountain side. There were no wagons, 
autos, nor ever a road, for the mountains 
surrounding are over a mile high and 


! very steep. What an utterly lonely place 


it is. 
Climbing steeply, I soon passed over the 
western rim of mountains and started 
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looking for a vee in the next range of 
mountains. Soon spotting it, I started Ics 
ing altitude so as to thread the gorge at a 
few hundred feet. As I passed through the 
rather narrow canyon, I looked for the 
cave. up in the wall, on the left hand side 
Not seeing it, I turned around and came 
back. Yes, there it was, although the roof 
had fallen in and half-filled the opening 
How well I remember when sometimes 
I'd pass low through here, I'd see a little 
old man sitting on a boulder in the cave’s 
opening. He had long white whiskers. It 
seemed to me that he would wave his 
hand wearily as I passed by. I'd wonder 
how he got in the cave, for the wall was 
very 
top and bottom 


sheer and hundreds of feet to the 
The old man was gone 
now 

Then on to 
proached that 
bered seeing once in 
How 


when I dived on them, and how 


Carson Sink. As I ap- 
barren desert, I remem- 
a while small bands 
they did take off 
mad it 

when I'd scatter his 
I could see across Car 


of wild horses 
made the stallion 
harem. Climbing 
son Sink 
those hundreds of 


and, closing my eyes, recall 
sand devils” marching 
across the waste. In mid-afternoon dur- 
ing July and August, they would be 2 
or 3,000 feet tall, and as thick as a for- 
est. The tops would spread out in a hazy 
ball, like great palm trees. Looking over 
to the right, Lake Winnemucca, which 
had been ten or twelve miles long and 
three or four wide the last time I saw 
it, was now a dry sandy waste with just 
a small puddle of water in the middle. 
Over that range of low hills, Lake Pyra- 
mid had grown smaller too, but still ap- 
peared to be ten miles long by three 
wide 

On up Truckee River Canyon, and I 
was over Reno. Only some 17,000 inhabi- 
tants when I lived there, it is now a real 
city. The airport then, south of town 
several miles ce Elko, had had a wood- 
en bridge acruss the east-west runway 
But Reno had grown way past where 
the airport was. As I looked for the site 
of that old field, I decided the golf links 
had engulfed it 

I circled and landed. This had been my 
most wonderful journey in many years 
Every foot of that 440 miles recalled 
things priceless to my memory END 





“Joe missed the landing strip again!" 
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MAKES A FINE AIRPLANE 


perfect! 


BONANZA with FACTAIR AuTopPiLot 
Selected by Beech as Optional Equipment 


There’s a new thrill in flying when you 
switch on the Tactair Autopilot in the 
Beech Bonanza. Smoothly, effortlessly, the 
Tactair’s pneumatic system holds you 
straight, precisely on course or makes per- 
fect turns. 

And there’s new ease in flying the 
Bonanza cross-country, thanks to the 
Tactair’s amazing heading lock which 
makes flying VOR, ADF, or ILS localizer 
a cinch. 


New 1958 Bonanzas can be ordered 
with the Tactair installed at the factory, to 
bring you this ultimate perfection in flying 
ease and safety. If you already own a 
Bonanza (Model A on) the Tactair can 
easily be installed in the field. 

There's no finer tribute to the Tactair's 
proven reliability and performance than 
Beech's choice of Tactair—first autopilot 
ever selected by Beech for the Bonanza as 
factory-installed equipment. 


A FAR SUPERIOR AUTOPILOT SYSTEM 


The Tactair T-3 operates pneumatically with no 
warm-up, no power drain, no tubes—so mechanically 
simple, yet so “human,” that it makes any other 


i? 


flight system obsolete. Weighs only 7.3 pounds, sim- 
ple to install, virtually maintenance-free. 


WITH TRUE-READING HEADING LOCK 
Tactair’s heading lock works on the DG with no 
confusing zero heading. Merely set the upper card to 
course desired and you fly that course precisely. No 
complicated resetting for new course necessary 


AND NOW AVAILABLE ~ ALTITUDE CONTROL 
Send for new brochure describing the Tactair T-3 
Autopilot and this latest optional addition. 


TACTAIR’ AIRCRAFT ee co. 


AUTOPILOT. DIVISION 


BRIOGEPORT PE 


ANIA 


For 16 Years Specialists in Precision Aircraft Pneumatic and Hydraulic Controls 


ARE YOU GAMBLING 


your life on the chance that a “forced 


landing” won't happen to you? 


Others did—and lost! 


it you are worth surviving carry a Sur- 
vivel Kit "C-2" to help. Write today for 
full particulars. Give license number 


SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Division of Victor Tool Co. 
DEPT. 613 OLEY, PENNA. 








AIRPLANES 
WANTED 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH 


Highest prices paid for clean used aircraft 
Twins and Single Engines—all categories 
wanted. Write, Wire or Phone ALL details 
for immediate cash offer. No delay 


World's Busiest Aircraft Dealer 


GRAUBART AVIATION, INC. 
540 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicege 11, i 
Telephone MOhewk 46260 





These amazing new stereo discs promise to revolutionize the world of high fidelity! 
Now being readied for release, these long-playing binaural recordings are single 
grooved ...can be played by simple adaptation of your present hi-fi rig. Priced at no 
more than ordinary monaural LP’s these new discs will at last make stereophonic 
sound possible for everyone. ... 

And what do you know about —transistorized hi-fi amplifiers which will last for- 
ever ... amazing new loudspeakers that have no cones, but “excite” the air through 
ionization ...new inexpensive recording equipment for making stereo tapes... thin- 
line baffles which match the performance of many of today’s bulkier enclosures? 
New inventions, new improvements, new techniques are making high fidelity the most 
exciting pastime in America today—for those who keep ahead of all the latest hi-fi 
developments. And now, there’s one sure way to do this... 





Become a Charter Subscriber 
to America’s newest magazine 8 months 


for 


This is your invitation to become a Charter | 


for high fidelity enthusiasts! 


Subscriber to HiFi & Music Review, one of 
the most important publishing projects in 


the history of high fidelity! $2 00 
. 


On sale now, this new monthly magazine 
will bring you a completely fresh approach Because only a limited number of copies 
to the pieasure-filled world of hi-h music of HiFi & Music Review have been printed 
and sound. for the first edition, we urge you to accept 

In simple, down-to-earth language, HiFi & this Special Offer NOW. 

Music Review will show you how to select a HiFi & Music Review will sell regularly 
system best suited to your home... how to for $4 a year (12 issues). By subscribing 
place it for best acoustics ...keep you up- now you save a full 25% . . . actually get 
to-date on every new development. the equivalent of 2 issues free. But most 

You'll tour the world of music. Composers important, ordering now assures you of 
and musicians, conductors and arrangers, receiving Volume |, Number 1 of this bril- 
classicists and jazz buffs discuss their works, liant new magazine . . . already becoming 
their new plans. A panel of experts analyzes a valued collector’s item. In addition, you 
the best of the 200 recordings and tapes re- will receive a handsome Charter Subscrip- 
leased each month. You will learn how to tion Certificate, suitable for framir.g. 
build a fine record collection, make your 


own tapes. Again, the printing of first-edition 











HiFi & Music Review is big, lavish, gen- copies sa tinees Miatted Sadan’ dep | 


erously illustrated... printed on the finest 


paper. You will cherish each issue! lay, fill out and mail in your Char- | 


No matter what interests you most... ter Subscription Application today. 
opera or blues . . . jazz or mood . . . sym- 


phonies or string quartets ... whether you Another Special Interest Publication by Ziff-Davis. Also | side up! 


want to know more about fabulous stereo publishers of: Popular Photography, Radio & TV News, 


sound . . . 33% records... tape... or the 
new 12 inch discs that play for 10 hours— Popular Electronics, Flying, Popular Boating, Sports | 


you'll find it all in this elegant publication. Cars Illustrated, and Modern Bride. 


Fe @2eoee CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION aeaintem és 


' Please enter my Charter Subscription to HiFi & MUSIC 
! REVIEW to start with Vol. I, No. 1, at the special rate of 
8 months for only $2. Also send my Charter Subscription 
Certificate. 
O Payment Enclosed. D Bill me. 
Save us expensive billing costs and we'll add an 
extra issue free — making 9 issues for only $2! 


Name 
Address. 
City Zone ____State 














1 Learned About Flying 
From That! 
(Continued from page 52) 
at the rudder as I pressed the pedals and 


| moved the wheel back and forth to check 


the elevators. The wheel moved the 
ailerons freely. She seemed okay. 

I eased in power and started a cautious, 
normal take-off run. 

At about 80 mph, I felt her off the 
ground. She flew off nicely and I held 
her a few feet off the ground to accumu- 
late a good flying speed before climbing 

The air this day was choppy at take-off 
and, as I was ready to start my climb, the 
left wing dipped into a bump 

Automatically, I corrected with right 
wheel and rudder, started adjusting prop 
and power but the wing continued down 
I did the natural thing—applied right 
wheel and rudder to bring it up. By 
now, in much less time than it takes to 
read this, she was getting into a steeper 
and steeper wing-down condition. As I 
applied still more right wheel, I was find 
ing it necessary to carry nearly full right 
rudder to help the wing up and keep my 
heading. With the bank increasing, | 
still applied right aileron and full rudde 
There was no time to analyze what was 
happening. I was intent only on getting 
that wing up. 

All I knew in these few seconds of fly- 
ing was that the plane was in a violent 
slip, a few feet off the ground with tak« 
off power pulling me along. 

Suddenly, with wheel full over to the 
right and rudder full in, the left wing tip 
struck the ground a glancing blow. My 
flying speed threw the wing up a few 
feet, and the nose swerved to the right 
about 30 degrees. 

In that split second when the wing tip 
struck the ground, and bounced up, there 
by helping me decrease the bank, I made 
a decision. With about a quarter of the 
airport still ahead of me I chopped the 
power and she settled in on the left wheel 
and skidded along the wet grass. I re- 
member a large plume of mud and grass 
cascading outward from the left wheel as 
the plane careened. I was fast running 
out of airport and if I could not get her 
on the other wheel and braked, I was 
headed for a fence, a gravel road, and into 
a brickyard dead ahead. 

Working the left brake to straighten 
her out, the plane slowly righted itself 
and settled onto both wheels and skidded 
to a stop—inside the airport and right 


When I got down out of the plane, I 
could hardly believe both the plane and 
I could be okay! 

While standing there wondering at 
what happened, my friends and hangar 
crew came dashing out. I gave them a 
blow by blow description of what had 


| happened. 


“Well, nothing can be wrong with the 


| airplane,” the shop foreman said. “It was 


okay and even the inspector cleared her 


| as airworthy yesterday.” 


I replied, “Listen, I flew this airplane 
in here from Arkansas and she was al- 
right, but something is wrong now and 
we'd better find out what it is.” 

Another pilot, one who had stationed 
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h'mself on the airport to get a picture of 
the take-off, said, “You say when your 
left wing w2s down you applied full right 
wheel and rudder? 

“That's right,” I said, 
going down.” 

He said, “When you went by me your 
right aileron was all the way down.” 

The shop foreman and I looked at each 
other, I climbed into the cabin, moved the 
wheel and discovered that the wheel and 
ailerons were hooked up backwards! 

It was then I got the story of the at- 
tempt to take the wing off. Apparently, 
a helper had re-connected it and every- 
one assumed it was okay! 

But, nobody had checked to see that 
the controls were working correctly. 

As for me—I did not care to blame any- 
I was a lucky guy! I was partly at 
fault for not checking the direction of 
aileron movement, but I had no idea they 
had been disconnected in the first place 

When I added up the experience, in- 
stead of being killed and smashing the 
plane, the that happened was a 
wiped-off navigation light and a bent 
wing bow—and me a lot wiser! It taught 
me never to take off without checking the 
correct action of the I learned 
about flying from that END 


one 


worst 


controls 





Have You Read? 
(Continued from page 16) 


through two wars and a decade of 
uneasy 


tory 
peace 

reader 
are 


Throughout this world tour the 
gets the feeling that global airways 
the highways to victory in and the 
avenues we must travel to keep the peace 
Since 1945 have welded the free 
peoples into close: xr fraternity. Certainly 
the numerous well-known airlifts, small 
in cost esnmessiile to the billions for 
shooting irons, have demonstrated with 
effect the American strength and 
Scores of inspiring stories ol 
MATS-men leavens the ac- 
human interest 


war 


they 


great 
generosity 
the deeds of 


count with the warm 


BALLOONS TO JETS 


horn (Henry Regnery, 


by Howard L. Scame- 
$5) 


any political sub- 
division of government to take official 
cognizance of the extent of 
sponsoring the publication of air history 
Such is the case with this book. Balloons 
to Jets bears primarily on the origin, evo- 
lution and growth of aeronautics in Illi- 
nois from 1855 to 1955. But air history, 
like airpower itself, is indivisible and this 
story crosses geographic boundaries to 
include events, developments, and deeds 
of men from other parts of the country as 
they relate to the progress of flight in 
the Prairie State 

It is hoped others will follow. A com- 
plete series of air histories, state by state, 
would add to our air heritage beyond 
compare. Illinois is to be ratulated 
for the wisdom and vision book 
represents. 
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It is rare indeed for 


aviation to 


cong 
this 


“but she kept | 


CAA EXAM AIDS 


LATEST QUESTION & ANSWER BOOKS 
HELP YOU PASS THE 


EXAMS 


These books contain copies of the latest 
CAA question 6 answer aids. They include 
all charts. diagrams and a refund slip. Save 
time. money 6 effort. Try them at our risk 
Mail the coupon todey. 


ANSWER EXPLANATIONS 


This book explains in simple steps how each 
answer in the exam book is obtained. It ex 
plains all calculations. navigation. computer 
weather. CAR etc. This explanation book is 
used with the exam book 


CAA CHECK FLIGHTS 


This book clearly explains how to pass the 
latest type CAA check ride. It has the latest 
maneuvers. requirements. oral test. dia 
grams. short cuts etc. Save expensive [light 
time and mail coupon today 


A & E PRACTICAL 


This book clearly explains how to pass both 
mechanic practical tests. It includes ora! 
exam. weight 6 balance. short cuts. demon- 
stration jobs and a refund slip. Try it at our 
risk and mail coupon today. 


HOME STUDY NAVIGATION 


This book clearly explains step by step 
every basic tvpe navigation problem. E68 
computer, ADF. OMNI. ILS. charts. etc. It 
makes navigation problems simple and easy 
to understand. Order your book today. 





NEW CAA EXAMS 


Commercial! Pilot Exams 
Commercial Exams Explanation Book 
Commercial Check Fhght 
Private Pilot Exams 

Private Exams Explanation Book 
Private Pilot Check Flight 
Instrument Pilot Exams 
Instrument Exams Explanation Book 
Instrument Check Flight 
Powerplant Mechanic’ Exams 
Airframe Mechanic Exams 

A & E Mechanic Practical 

Home Study Navi 4 —- Book 
Flight Instructor 

Flight Instructor Check Flight 
Airline Transport Rating Exams 
ATR Exams Explanation Book 
ATR Check Flight 

Flight Engineer Exams 
Fundamentals of Ground 
Instruction ams 

Link Instructor Exams 
Navigation Instructor Exams 
Radio Navigation Instructor Exams 
C.A.R. Instructor Exams 
Meteorology Instructor Exams 
Aircraft Instructor Exams 
Engine Instructor Exams 
Helicopter Fit. Instructor Exams 
Traffic Control Operator Exams 
Dispatcher Exams 

Parachute Rigger Exams 


ANY 4 $10.00 ANY 2 $8.00 
ANY 3 9.00 ANY 1 5.00 


ACME SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 


TERMINAL BUILDING 
MEACHEM AIRPORT 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Payment enclosed [) Send COD 
Please mail the items | checked above 
Neme —_ ee 


LPL LALAL iil ile, ft, 
ew ww www ww ww Sw Sw ww 


Phone 
MA 6-2444 


Address... 





City, State 





Learn instrument flying safely and emg 
by using this kit in — airplane. This kit 
meets ) Nevy ecifications ELS0W3 
and is approved Tor AA check flights. Kit 
contains the new precision design optical 
eorenge panels. blue lens goggles and the 
famous A.5.A. book on instrument eying 
Panels care attached in a few seconds to 
windshield and windows with special! suc- 





Aero 
Commonder 
Cessna 190 195 
Beech DIS 
Stinson 
Swift 
Luscombe 
Super Cub 
Others not ‘fisted 


Bonanza 
Cessna 180 182 
$5 Tri Pacer 
@ [| Cessna 120 140 
© Cessna 170 172 
= Apache Neme 
[] Cessna 310 
. Navion 
Se 


Address 


City and State 
SOSSSOSSSSSOSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSOSSSSSSOSS 


tion cups. With goggles on. you can see 
everything inside but not outside. Kit « 
light. easily stored and durable. Goggles 
are light. comfortable. non fogging and 
can be worn over eyeglasses. Price is only 
$49.50 and can be shipped immediately di 
rect from manufacturer. Check off your 
type airplane and mail in coupon today 
Be sale by being prepared. 





‘ 

AIR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Payment enclosed 

Please send kit checked at left 
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An Amazing Bargain! 
100% NYLON COVERALLS 


(BRAND NEW) 


Made to Rigid Govt. Specifications 
for the Air Force 


Now for licensed and student 
pilots; aircraft owners who 
fly for busi and pl 'e; 
maintenance men. 





° Perea oe Coven. prevent 
ent f irty « 


« 

foot In a short time COVERALLS 

save the ir cost many times over 

pilet or mechanic should be without 

ne 

Thixe NYLON COVERALL is a cleverty 

ade one-piece garment On and off 
4 iffy yet affords complete pro 


~way = ipaer front. Nine extra teres 
meer ets, four with ninpe ‘on 
a eve orpthinnr needed « 


aC a. 
st ot, “sean ss, = r 95 
long 
’ es 
Pio 


bul value tor 7 only 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Send Check or Money Order . . . NOW. 
AMERICAN JOBBING CO.., Inc. 
Dept. F, 164 Conal St., New York 13, N. Y. 











SKY MOTIVE 


UPHOLSTERING 


O’HARE FIELD CHICAGO 




















STITS PROPELLER SPINNER 


C.A.A. 
APPROVED 


stalia- 
t all 


Swift, Interstate. Luscombe, Mooney 
field, Stinson, Taylorcraft Trojan, ete. etc 
dynamic Contour ee reases Prop Hub Efficiency Proven 
& Cyl 
Or allation 
Kit Includes all Parts & Ce -y oe tailed, Tilustrated 
Mounting Instructions. Gach P $20.00 
ORDER TODAY & DRESS UP youl AIRPLANE 
Dealers inquiries Invited 


STITS AIRCRAFT, P. 0. Box 3084F, Riverside, Calif. 


FLYING 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 20-Feb. 7—Aviation Institute for 
Commercial Carriers and Business Pi- 
lots at Univ. of Southern California, 
University College, University Park, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


Jan. 29-31 — Fourth Annual Meeting, 
American Astronautical Society, New 
York, N. Y. 


Jan. 30-31—7th Annual Instrument Short 
Course. LA Harbor College, Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 


Feb. 3, 4—Flight Control—Panel Inte- 
gration Symposium at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio, sponsored by USAF 
with the assistance of the Cook Re- 
search Laboratories, Morton Grove, Ill. 
For additional information and reser- 
vations, write to Mr. John H. Kearns, 
Box 942, Dayton, Ohio. There are no 
charges for the symposium sessions. 


Feb. 16-18—Seventh Annual Ag. Con- 
ference, Texas A. & M., College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 


Feb. (late)—8th Idaho Aerial Tour of 
Mexico. Idaho Dept. of Aeronautics, 
Boise Municipal Airport, Rte. 5, Box 5, 
Boise. 


March 13-21—Fourth Annua! Miami- 
Cuba Air Cruise sponsored by Florida 
Aero Club which will also include a 
flight to Haiti and Jamaica. Write 
Harry B. Collins, Air Cruise Director, 
375 N.E. 154th St.. North Miami, Fla. 


March 13-14—2nd National Conference 
on Aviation Education, Hote! May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. 


March 17-21—/958 Nuclear Congress, 
managed by American Institute of 
Chemica! Engineers, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Merch 17-21—Aviation Division Con- 
ference, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


April 1— (Approximate date) Annual 
Spring Clinical Session of Flying Phy- 
sicians at Phoenix, Ariz. Dr. L. D. Beck, 
1626 North Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


April 16-19—American Helicopter So- 
ciety 14th Annual Nationa! Forum, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Calendar items must be received 
at Fryrnc’s editorial offices, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., three 
months prior to the event. 








Two 40 x 12 doors 
at KANSAS CITY 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Mosher Canopy-Bifold 
Electrical Door 


INSTALLED BY 


S. R. Brunn Construction Company 
on Dresser-lteco Hangar 


For details write: 


MOSHER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


421 Johnson St. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Phone: FEderal 9-4776 














FLYING 
CLASSIFIED 


If you have a plane, equipment 
: 
or accessories to buy or sell, look 
to the classified columns of FLY- 
ING for maximum action 
Your message, placed opposite 
this page, will be read by more 
than 220,000 airmen 
For more information, write: 
Martin Lincoln 
FLYING 


1 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 




















OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 
SALES & SERVICE 
REGULATORS—MASKS—VALVES 
PORTABLES & CYLINDERS 
FIXED INSTALLATIONS 
GOV'T APPROVED REPAIR STATION 


Phone: OR 68-1161 
EP AER EL seQUnbe, GALivensna 














PLEASE NOTE A CORRECTION 

A line was lost and a word misplaced 
in the printing of Mr. Elston Swan- 
son’s important article, “Radio Fre- 
quencies,” in November Fyne. 
Please change beginning with line 
three, second paragraph from bot- 
tom, page 42, to read: “There are 
VHF frequencies which may be used 
simplex (i.e., transmission and re- 
ception are both on the same fre- 
quency) or duplex (where transmis- 
sion and reception are not on the 
same frequency).” 











Individual Hangars with Overhead Doors. 
Steel Frame, Aluminum Covered. Ready 
to Erect. 990 Sq. Ft 


40’ X 30’ X 10’ $1700.00 
F.O.B. Santa Ana, Calif. 
E. L. SCHAEFER CO. 


1234 S. Rosewood Ave., Senta Ana, Colif. 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


6—NACA 

10—sRITISH INFORMATION 
CAP, EICHMANN SsTUDIO, 
GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION CO 


SERVICES, 
PHOTO- 


20—JEAN RAEBURN 
22, 23——-HUDSON’S BAY CO. 
24—BELL AIRCRAFT CO 

26, 27-——DOLLY CONNELLY 
32, 33—BOB 
35, 36 


38 JESSE DAVIDSON AIRMAIL COLLECTION 


WHITTIER 


PIPER AIRCRAFT 


41—DETROIT TIMES 


42——WIDE 
HOFF 


WORLD PHOTOS, HANS GROEN- 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., HOWARD 

LEVY, HANS GROEN HOFF, WIDE 

WORLD, HANS GROENHOFF 

~DOW NIE & ASSOCIATES 

-NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, BEECH 

AIRCRAFT CORP 

RYAN AIRCRAFT 
» 49, Xt 


WIDE WORLD 
DON DOWNIE 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
DON DOWNIE 
60—HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO 
66—DILLON AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
FREDERIC MAURA 
72—HUDSON’'S BAY CO 
78—DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT 


98—USAF, HERERT DOUD, CAP 











e 
LAG 


NOTICE: Rates. 40¢ per word. Minimum 


10 words. 


SOMETHING NEW?! 


@ NO WIRES TO 
CONNECT 


@ WORKS WITH ANY 
CAR RADIO 


@ SIMPLE ONE 
MINUTE 
INSTALLATION 


@ WO TUBES TO 
BURN OUT. COM 
PLETELY TRAN 
SISTOR OPERATED 


@ LONG RANGE 
RECEPTION 


@ COMPACT SIZE 
4%" 19%" 15" 


@ NEUTRAL GREY 
FINISH 


@ MOUNTS INA 
JIFFY UNDER 
DASH OR IN 
GLOVE COMPART 
MENT 


@ COMPLETELY 
SELF-CONTAINED 


@ DOES NOT IN 
TERFERE WITH 
NORMAL OPERA 
TION OF CAR 
RADIO 


@ TUNES FULL 
200 K.C. TO 
400 KC. 


@ RECEIVES ALL 
LF. WEATHER 
RANGE, BEACONS 


TUNE FOR wax 


¥ y 
vo 





AND TOWERS 


AVIATION WEATHER 


“ Yyantt 


Get your PREFLIGHT WEATHER BRI 


ING on the way to the Airport. 


Car 


Our ENTIRELY NEW 


transistor operated Converter enables you to hear, loud and clear, the regular Weather 


Sequences while riding in your car. 


NO INSTALLATION Problem, if 


you can turn a 


screwdriver YOU can instal] it—No Connections to the car battery—No Defacing of your car 


$44.95 


$44.95 


CONTACT YOUR DEALER OR 


Boulevard ELECTRONICS. INC. 


1228 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD @ 


20; 


March issue closes January 9th 


Clive 


Send order 


and remittance to FLYING. 366 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS © #£=TAylor $-3405 


tf 


Madison Ave nN. Y 


7 


City 17 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 





AERO COMMANDERS 





19 AVAILABLE: 1952, 520, +XXX/EF. has three- 
bladed propellers. Engines 420, and 100, hours. 
6 place. Repainted, reupholstered 1955. 2 bea- 
cons. Dual omnirange. ADF. Oxygen. Extras. 
Clean. $29,000. Also; 1956, 560A, +XPFG/BF, 
with 400 hours. 295HP engines. 7 place. Icebox. 
Bar. Clothes hangar. Beacon. Dare 360 channel 
VHF. Omnigator. ADF-12. Beautiful. Bargain. 
$54,000. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York }”. N. Y. “Exporting Specialists.” 





WINTER Sale. Our 560 E Demonstratcr. New 
June 1957, 120 Hours. Also 1955 560, Clean, Well 
Equipped. Commandair Inc. Westchester County 
Airport, White Piains, New York. 





BEECHCRAFT 


C-D-E-18S TWINS: 28 from $8500. Early DI18S, 
FFPQX/F, has 180 hours SMOH, engines 652 
end 687. Hydromatics 200 hours SMOH. Good 
1955 pain’. ~nd interior. New controls 1957. Five 
chairs. Good +cdio. Many extras. Try offer 
$17,500. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. N. Y. 








BONANZAS: 26 from $7000. 20SHP, C-35, 
#RZQF/CF has 73 hours SMOH. Autopitch con- 
trol propeller. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. Omni- 
range. ADF-12. Undamaged. Clean. $10,950. 
Also; July 1957, H-35, #RRZQ/BF. with $5 hours. 
Auxiliary wing tanks. Beacon. Autopilot. Mark 
2 Omnigator. ADF-12E. New. $23.300. Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting Specialists.” 
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When you order by mail... 
please print your name and address 
clearly, be specific in your 
enclose proper amount, allow ample 
time for delivery. 


order, 














BELLANCA 





CRUISAIRS: 7 from $3200. 1947, +JG/KF. has 
278 hours SMOH. Completely recovered, reup- 
holstered 1957. Primary blind. LF. Omnigator. 
Aeromatic. Extras. Beautiful. $4400. Powers é& 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting Specialists.” 





CESSNA 





180's: 13 FROM $8690. 1953, #XXGR/CF, has 183 
total hours. Crosswind gear. Gyros. L-2 auto. 
pilot. LF. Dual Omnigator-Simplexer omnirange. 
Painted 1955. Hangared. Undamaged. Like new. 
Relicensed November. Bargain. $10,925. Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting Specialists.” 


170-A-B’s: 20 FROM $4185. 1949 painted all metal 
170A, #TQRF/AF, has 250 hours SMOH. Pants. 
Gyros. IF and VHF transceivers. Undamaged. 
Excellent. $4450. Also; 1955, painted 170B, 
#GFZR/CF, with 375 hours. Beacon. Gyros. LF. 
Omnirange. Extras. Like new. $7000. Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting Specialists.” 


1682's: 11 AVAILABLE. 1953. 180, = XZPG/AF, 
has 165 hours since Metco converted to 182. Fac 
tory remanufactured 165 hour enine. Repainted 
reupholstered, 1957 Gyros. LF. Omnirange 
Dual ADF’s. Beautiful Bargain. $9850. Also 
1957, = RTRG/BF, with 200 hours. Gyros. LF 
Omairange. Like new. $12,900. Powers 6 George 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting 
Specialists.” 





MOONEY 





MARK 20: 1956, 
mary blind. LF. Omnairange 
damaged. Spotless. $9500. Powers 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


= ZTX/BF. has 125 hours. Pri 
Hangared. Un 
& George 





NAVION 





205's, 225's, 260's TWINS: 38 from $5590. 1948, 
2 FTXF/KF. has 390 hour factory remanufactured 
engine. Metal Hartzell. Auxiliary tank Re 
peinted 1956. Reupholstered 1957. Omnigeator 
ADF. Relicensed. $7150. Also; 260HP, =RQTQ 
KF, with 110 hour factory remanufactured en 
gine. New Hartzell. Wing-tip tanks. Beacon 
Gyro. LF. Omnigator. Exceptional. $9200. Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting Specialists.” 





PIPER 


APACHES: 21 from $20,595. Excellent selection 
to latest 1957 models, at great savings. For de 
tailed descriptions contact Powers & George. 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exportiag 
Specialists.” 





95 





TRI-PACE%S: 14 from $3600. 1953, 13SHP, 
2=XRP]/AF, has 620 hours SMOH. New propeller. 
Gyros. Superhomer. Extras. Hangared. Un- 
damaged. Clean. $4100. Also; 1956 #GZQF/PF, 
with 353 hours. Auxilicry tank. Gyros. Lr. 
Omnigator. ADF-12C. Beautiful 

New airplane guarantee. $6950. Will remove 
radio and lower price. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting 
Specialists.” 








ROYAL GULL 


1957, FIVE place amphibian, alga has 
170 hours. Excellent performance. con. 
Heater. Gyros. Dual omnirange. ADF. oo 
Like new. Cost $82,835. Asking $55,000. Powers 
& George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting Specialists.” 








AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 


$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. It's New! Now 
you can receive information each month on hun- 
dreds of aircraft for sale throughout the United 
States. At a glance you will know what is avail- 
able, hours, date licensed, price, etc., of practi- 
cally every type of airplane manufactured. We 
tell you who owns the aircraft and you deal 
direct, saving time, eliminating hours of travel, 
and by knowing the market you get the best 
deal possible. You can receive your first copy 
listing circraft for sale immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year’s subscription. 
Flyers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, Il. 


is AIRPLANES For Sale or by Everything 
from Cubs to Twin Beech 

good condition. Our planes are no ‘for their 
excellent quality. We Will Buy, Sell or Trade. 
Write for our pl list. no obligati We'll 
deliver to the airport nearest you for your per- 

















AVIATION EQUIPMENT 





NEW “Mark VIII-C improved Dead Reckoning 
Computer with instructions, pocket size only 
$2.50"; New E-11 pocket size high speed, high 
Altitude Computer $5.00; New “Airlines Com- 
puter” (successor to Airlines Com- 
puter), $9.00; “Batori Pilot's all metal Computer” 
$15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift, $2.50; Pressure 
Pattern Plotter, $3.00; New E-6B, $10.00; Warner 
Computer. $6.00; _veppesen R2 —. $6.70. 
Free Catal Pan A Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Lee eery Calif. 





FREE c catalog de describing famous Weems naviga- 
tion aids and instruments. Send todcy. Weems 
Mark II Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; Weems 
Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; Dalion 
E6B Computer $10.00; new Mark VIII-C Com- 
puter $2.50; new Casey-Myers Computer $4.00; 
Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; many nevigation 
books including new Weems Air Navigation 
$6.00; Flying the Omnirange, Zweng $4.00; Elec- 
tronic Navigation, Orman $4.50; Star Chart, 
Ilyne $1.00. Do as other navigators, pilots and 
students do. Select your navigation aids and 
instruments from the Weems Catalog. Send for 
it today. Address Department 12, Weems Sys- 
tem of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland. 


BUY Y Surplus Aircratts; Fuselages: Ascomblics; 

; Hel s; Instr ; Elec- 
ine ee we Dewees Misc—Buy direct now 
from U. S. Government—Depot List & Procedure 
$1 £0—Sredy. Box 8-B, Sunnyside 4, New York. 





KANE “MK VI " Computer. new dead reckoning 
type, metal back construction in leather case 
($15.00 list) with direction manual ($3.00 list) 
introductory offer $8.85. Kane Avigation Plotter: 
A the g test adv in plotter 
design. Precision engineered—simple to operate 
—crystal clear. Dimensions: 16x3x3/16 inches. 
For Secti 1 and WAC charts. Outer scale in 








sonal inspection. Combs Aircraft Inc., $ 
Airfield, Dept. F, Denver 7, Colorado. 
DUdley 8-2471. 


Phone 





AIRPLANES WANTED 


SINCE 1947, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., have handled all sales de- 
tails for hundred s. Non-exclu- 








of 
sive brokerage basis. Listings from $3000. 





HELICOPTERS 


SURPLUS One Man Helicopter, $550 less engines. 
Details, picture, $1.00. Adams, Box 6042-L.. Lake- 
wood, Calif. 





statute miles; center scale in nautical. With 
leather case and directions $3.00. D-4 Computers 
time-distance new $1.00. Kane Aero Equipment 
Co., 1845 Ford Parkway, St. Paul, Minn. 





AIRPLANE RADIO 





V.H.F. Receiver: no crystals required. Stabilizer- 
noise clipper. Vernier tuning—positively no drift. 
Four stages I.F. Weight 24 ounces. Price $79.95. 
Ask for specifications. Center Electronics—Divi- 
sion Fran-Air Company, 863 Broad Street, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I. 





CHARTS AND MAPS 








ROTOR Blades for Homebuilt Helicopters. Prices, 
Picture, 50c. Adams, Box 6042-L, Lakewood, Calif. 


BUILD Flying Piatiorm. Use Ford gears, Drone 
engine, Bolted construction. Three view draw- 
ings, Parts list: $2.00. Joe Shelby, Box 573C, Bell- 
flower, California. 





WORLD coverage of all current ceroncutical 
maps and charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic 
Survey. Hydrographic Office, Air Force. Free 
catalogue available. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-B Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 





HOMEBUILT Heli pter Handbook. Explanati 
Components; Rotors; Airfoils; Design. $1.00. 
Homebuilt Helicopter Directory. Photographs; 
Specifications—Helicopters; Autogiros; Gliders. 
$1.00. San Urshan, Hox 4332 N.P. Station, San 
Diego 4, California. 








PARTS & ACCESSORIES 


WANTED: EDO 2000 floats with or without gear 
for Tripacer. Aerofoto, Torsianda Airport, Goth- 
enburg, Sweden. 


McCAULEY Met-l-props. Special Trade in offer, 
try before you buy, no obligation. Write for list 
of used wood props. Luther Flying Service, 
Johnstown Airport, Pa. 

TRY a McCauley Metl-prop on your Swit. 
Money back if performance not increased. Lu- 
ther Flying Service, Johnstown Airport, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


OVER 200 fabric aircraft are now flying with 














Products, Box 1232, Oxnard, California. See Dis- 
play ad. 

LARGEST stock in the U. s., of New, Used, and 
Overhauled engines, prop and 
airframe parts. Free lists by makes. Univair, 
Dept. D, Box 5306, Denver, Colo. 
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LOG BOOKS 


STEELE’S Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
$1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Airline Pilot Log 
$5.70; Air Stewardess Log $2.00; Air Navigator 
Log $2.00; Flight Engineer Log (Deluxe) $5.70; 
Aircraft Log $1.50; Engine Log $.70; Pilot Prog- 
tess Rating Log $1.00. (Free catalog.) Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 








AVIATION BOOKS 


CAA EXAM Aids: Based on the very latest CAA 
requirements. Private Pilot Exam, new X-Coun- 
try type with charts $1.25. Commercial Pilot 
Exam, new X-Country type with charts $3.50. 
Engine Mechanic Exam, with Practical and Oral 
$3.50. Kane Aero Equipment Co., 1845 Ford Park- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIGHTPLANE design book, including plans, $4.75 
postpaid. Brochure, 10c. Wm. Fike, Box 683, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


AVIATION Surplus Bargain Catalogue. 
Dime Box 22 FM, Thomasville, Penna. 


“THE Design of a Light Airplane”—Preliminary 
Design, Weight and Balance, 48 pages, 36 fig- 
ures. $2.00 ppd. 

San Diego 12, California. 








“see 





AVIATION books, old and new. Morgan, 3058 
Newcastle, Dallas 20, Texas. 


CROSS-Country Exam now required for Pilots is 
covered completely in new edition of Car 6 
Flight Standards for Pilots (Price $2.25). Also 
write for Free Catalog that has the largest selec- 
tion of aviation books in the world. Aero Pub 
lishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. 

WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: 
It takes more than questionnaires to prepare 
you for the new “open-book” CAA examinations. 
You need the text and background materia! that 
only the authoritative, up-to-date Zweng Man- 
uals provide. Used by aviation schools through- 
out the world. Fully illustrated, each manual! 
averages more than 300 pages, with Ictest ex- 
amination, too. There's a proven Zweng Manual 
for each rating: “Helicopter Rating” (new edi 
tion), $3.00; “Commercial & Private Pilot Rat- 
ings,” both icr $4.00; “Instrument Rating.” $5.00; 
“Airline Transpori Pilot,” $5.50, “Flight Instruc- 
tor,” $5.00; “Flight Engineer,” $5.00; “Aircraft 
Dispatcher,” $5.00; “Safety after Solo” 1957 re- 
vision, $4.75; “Parachute Technician.” $3.00; 
“Aircraft & Engine Mechanics,” (incicding hy 
draulics, weight & balance) and new “Electrical 
Examination,” $5.00; Meteorology for Airmec 
with examination (weng), $3.00; “Manual of 
the E-6B Computer,” $3.00; “Rules of the Air,’ 
Indexed, illustrated, $2.00; “Ground Instructor, 
Basic,” $2.75; end “Ground Instructor Rating 
including “ $4.00, prepares you! 
“Flying the mene * $4.00; “Encyclopedic 
Aviation Dictionary.” $6.00; “Electronic Naviga 
tion, radar and loran” (Orman), $4.50; “Air 
Navigation.” 1955 Gold Medai Edition (Weems) 
prepares for Navigator Rating, $6.00. We sup 
ply any book by other publishers, including: 
“Jet Aircraft Power Systems,” $6.50; “Radio 
Operator's License,” $6.60; Practical “Air Navi 
gation” (Lyon) $3.00; “Stick and Rudder” (Lange 
wiesche), $5.50; ““rcyp Dusting” (6 manuals), 
$12.50; “Flight Manual for Aviction Cadets” 
(Hoyt), $2.00; (Free Catalog) Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 





SCORE High on CAA air aavigation examina 
tions. Prepare quickly with genuine Cramwell! 
navigation course, only $3.75, ppd. Be safe— 
fly safely. Cramwell Publishing Co., FM-7. 
Adams, Mass. 





INSTRUCTION 





OPERATORS, Instructors, Schools: prepare your 
students for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Com. 
plete Texts, latest typical examination. Free 
catalogue. Aeronautical and Marine discount 
sheet. Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


LEARN to Fly. Qualify for Flying Cadet. Officer 
Candidate or Specialist Training in armed forces 
technical schools. Get paid while learning. Pre- 
pare quickly for qualifying examinations. Guar- 
anteed “Practice Tests’ with answers: Flight 
Aptitude, $3.25; General Educational Aptitude 
$3.25; College and High School Equivalence 
tests, $5.00. All three sets, $9.75, prepaid. Cram- 
well Books, FL-7, Adams, Mass. 


EXAM Guides: Commercial pilot $4.00, Instru- 
ment pilot $5.00. Both are complete with all 
necessary material, charts, etc. Extra included 
Free; supplement telling how to read winds 
aloft, weather forecasts and weather map sta 
tion models (in Calif. add 4% sales tax). Uni 
versal Flight School, 480 North Prairie Ave.. 
Hawthorne, California. 





METAL CONVERSIONS 


SICK with fabric headaches? Fed up with 100° 
depreciation? End all this with Skycrafi De- 
sign’s all-metal conversion. No screws, no rib 
stitching, no kits, no risk. You get flight-proven. 
durable Aluminum Alclad. Riveted rigid. strong. 
smooth, good-looking. CAA-STC approved. Hun- 
dreds of completed conversions. Want names of 
satisfied owners? They paid only $350 for Er- 
coupe wings (mew thicker leading edge), 2-hr. 
exchange; Cessna 120-140 only $395, 5S-hr. ex- 
change; Stinson-108 wings, $595, fuselage $695. 
both $1195. All prices installed. Now's a good 
time. Skycraft Design, Old Star Airport, Lang- 
horne, Penna. Windsor 5-7750. 
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CESSNA Wings Metclized! 120-149 $388.00. Er- 
coupe $350.00. One day fly in exchange! 170 
metalized $538.00. See our 149 at East Side Air- 
port. Vincent Acrenautical, 711 Moberly St., 
Longview, Texas. Plaza 84157. Plaza 3-9109. 


PHOTO 


AVIATION Photographs. World War I To Latest 
Jets. Complete Listings And Sample Photo, 50¢. 
Airphotos, Box 117, Jamestown, N. Y. 


TWO Beautiful 8x10 Photos F-106 Delta Dagger 
And F-105 Thunderchief Both New Views Only 
$1.00 Including New Catalog. Aircraft Photos, 
Box 423, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


AIRPLANE photographs, beautiful large 14x17 
color reproductions. Decorate dens, etc., with 
war planes in action. Six assorted. Send $1.00. 
Jarvis, Box 126 F, Bostonia, Calif. 


PHOTOS OF Aircraft. 52-page catalog, 50¢. Lists 
nearly 6,000 photos from Wright biplane to latest 
jet. Old Aviation Books. %36-page catalog, 25¢. 
Over 15,000 in stock, including World War I. 
Aircraft Drawings In Color. W.W.I. And II Air- 
ccaft llx86%9, super-detailed. Send $1.00 bill for 
photo catalogue, book catalog, sample photos, 
and list of drawings. Aeroplane Photo Supply, 
Box 195, Toronto, Canada. 


AIRPLANE Recognition Posters 182 x 25 inches. 
Four views. 120 planes, U.S.A. and Foreign. 
Decorative. Instructive. Ideal for model build- 
ers, plane spo.ters. With these “Junior” be- 
comes Chief Pilot. $4.97 Set. 30 assorted $1.98. 
Sample 25¢. Postpaid if prepaid. Karl Ort, Dept. 
PF, York, Penna. 

















PATENTS 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for infor- 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secu"e a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran- 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum- 
bian Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AVIATION Operators: Many cperators are in- 
creasing their income by stocking Zweng texts 
and general aviation supplies. Apply for a 
Dealership now. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Free Catalog.) 











START your own aviation business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Chris- 
topher Publications, Holtsville 1, N. Y. 


AVIATION 
Compcenies To Contact. $1.08. Fitzgerald (Chi- 
cago Division), Dept. A-1, 815 Countryside Drive, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


Jobs—Names and Addresses Of 





SITUATION WANTED 


TWO Ex-Navy Officers, Graduate Engineers; 
Navigators, Seamen, Divers. Fly Helicopters, 
Small Aircraft. Available, Venture, Anywhere. 
Kalman Markoe, 215 E. 20lst Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


AVIATION Personnel Available—Write To: Fitz- 
gerald (Chicago Division), Dept. A-21, 815 Coun- 
tryside Drive, Wheaton, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 


COPYRIGHTED Reports on best paying opportu- 
nities in foreign and domestic employment for 
skilled and unskilled. Aviation, construction, 
government, oil, shipping. laborers, office-work, 
trades, factory. superv sory, unusual jobs of 
many types. Special repo ts for pilots, engi- 
neers, mechanics, a!] aviation specialists with 
Airlines, Feederlines, Aircraft Factories, Crop- 
dusters, Corporation Aircrcift, etc. One year reg- 
istration-advisory service. All for only $2.00 
($2.25 airmail.) (Reports sent C.O.D. on request.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or double your money 
back. Our 12th successful year. Act today for 
best paying jobs. Research Services, Suite 514- 
FG Meramec Building. St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
AVIATION Jobs—Names And Addresses of Com- 
panies To Contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald (Chicago 
division), Dept. A-13, 815 Countryside Drive, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


CO-PILOTS Wanted—Airlines Hiring—Prepare 
For Co-Pilot Interviews, With New “Airline Co- 
Pilot Practice Exams”—S4.00. Contains Type 
Tests Given Co-Pilot Applicants By Airlines— 
Get: Aviation Job Opportunity Lists—$2.00. Fily- 
ing Clubs Do Pay Off—S$1.00. Essco Aviation, 
1654 Idlewood Avenue, Akron 13, Ohio. 
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HIGH-PAYING Jobs Now Open! We will rush 
latest confidential reports on best employment 
opportunities (foreign, domestic, skilled, un- 
skilled). Hundreds of aviation jobs now avail- 
able! Also, jobs in electronics, construction, ship- 
ping. oil, and other lines. Application forms. 
Free registration. One-year advisory service. All 
for $2.50 ($2.85 Airmail). Unconditional Money- 
back Guarantee. Aviation Employment Informa- 
tion Service, Holtsville 7, New York. Six reports 
included Absolutely Free: (1) Pilot's Business 
Flying Directory; (2) Helicopter Opportunities; 
(3) Government Foreign Service; (4) Directory 
of Companies with Foreign Branches; (5) Alas- 
kan Opportunities; (6) Directory of Airlines and 
Aircraft Manufacturers. 

AVIATION Employment information. Names, ad- 
dresses, applications, etc. Guaranteed Reports 
only $1.00. Aviation Division. Box 2904, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AVIATION Photo & Book Collectors! New lists 
of photos & books now available. Including 
Pioneer, WWI 6 II. Exclusive photos of Histori- 
cal planes, latest Jets. Send 25¢ for sample 
photo 6 book lists. Airbooks, P.O. Box 958, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ASK your airport operator, CAP leader, or Ex- 
plorer leader for copy Pilots’ Information File. 
If he can't supply you, send 10c to PIF, 1052 
Railton, Memphis, Tenn. 

ASTRONAUTICS: Join the oldest rocket society 
in the United States with a continuously pub- 
lished magazine, $3.00 per year. United States 
Rocket Society, Inc., Box 271B, Pittman, Nev. 





HOMEBUILT Designer-Builder Han=book. Formu 
las; Layout; Airfoils; Engines. $1.00. San Ushan, 
Box 4332, N. P. Sta.. San Diego 4, Calif. 


BUILD the popular “Stits Playboy,” high per 
formance aerobatic single place sportplane. 
Blueprints, $25.00. Completely redrawn 1957, 
especially for inexperienced builders. (Trade in 
old blueprints and $12.00). Stits Aircraft, Box 
3084-F, Riverside, Calif. 


AIRPORT, ‘Slatington, Pa., sale or lease. Details 
by phone or mail. R. W. Morris. 103 E. Church 
St., Slatington, Pa. 





AIRPLANE Hanger S00it. long, 120ft. wide, 30ift. 
high, Door Openings 114ft. x 25ft. clear. This 
shed is ex Government in excellent condition. 
It has been carefully dismantled and ready for 
immediate erection. Price framework only, de 
livered port 32,500 dollars. Another Hangar sim 
ilar 200ft. x 97ft. x 23it.. door opening S0ft. x 19ft. 
clecr. Would accept Cessna or similar in part 
exchange. Write, phone or call for full data and 
photo. Either shed can be adjusted in height. 
width or length to suit requirements. Wesco! 
Construction Co. Ltd., Queensbury, Bradford, 
England. Tel. Queensbury 2381. 


NAMES And Addresses Of People Throughout 
The United States Interested In Aviation. Ex 
cellent Prospects For Aviation Products And 
Services. Guaranteed A For Complete 
Detail Write To: Fitegerald (Chicago Division), 
Dept. A-20, 815 Countryside Drive, Wheaton, 
Illinois. 


“WINEMAKING: Beer, Ale Brewing.” Illustrated. 
$2.00. Eaton Books, Box 1242-Y, Santa Rosa, 
California. 
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Briefings -: - 
(Continued from page 10) 


yellow powder in a paper bag at the leak 
in Deadeye Dick-fashion and the powder’s 
colorful splash clearly marks the telltale 
patches of oil 


SING A BELL 47-J “Ranger” helicopter, 

the Briles Manufecturing Co., El] Se- 

gundo, Calif., has completed an ambitious 

five-weeks’ sales tour covering 8,000 miles 

and 16 cities across 

the nation. The 

firm, manufactur- 

ers of aircraft fas- 

teners, demon- 

strated to prospec- 

tive customers 

its new super- 

strength, bolt- 

wrenching recess 

Multitork fastener 

designed for high- 

speed aircraft, 

rockets and mis- 

siles. Left to right 

are Max De Zemplen, sales manager; Paul 

R. Briles, president; F. S. Briles, vice- 
president, and John Simone, pilot. 


WwW" CAA APPROVAL, a Vortac facility, 
the newest radio aid to aerial navi- 
gation, is beinz installed at University of 
Illinois Airport, Urbana, Ill, said to be 
the busiest airport away from the Chicago 
area. CAA is planning to establish a con- 
trol tower at the university and a new 
administration building is also planned. 
Both Vortac and control tower facilities 
to be operated by CAA should be in op- 
eration by mid-1958. 


ILLIAM H. BLACK, 2nd Lieutenant 


USAF, instructor-pilot at Reese AFB, 


Tex., looks thoughtful as he contemplates 
the results of three years’ spare-time work 
put into the making of a working-model 


4 


of a 1,600 hp Wright engine. Before him 
are 14 miniature engine pistons perched 
atop a full-size piston. When the engine 
is completed, Lt. Black will have the only 
Wright 1,600 of its size, and will have to 
build a special plane to fit the engine. 


c= JOHN P. STAPP, USAF, chief of the 
aero medical field laboratory at Hol- 
loman AFB, N. M., has been awarded the 
1957 Gorgas Medal for his studies to de- 
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termine the maximum limits of emotional 
and physical shock that the human body 
can stand. Established in 1942 by Wyeth 
Laboratories in Philadelphia, the award 
consists of a silver medal, a scroll and an 
honorarium of $500. 


F™ TO sHOW at any gathering—and in- 
structive too—is “Wings for Begin- 
ners,” a new film produced for Piper Air- 
craft by Ted Ward, and available on loan 
through the former. Setting for the film 
is delightful Edgartown on the Island of 
Martha’s Vineyard off Massachusetts 
shores. 


HE LARGEST electronics contract in CAA 

history—an $11.4 million contract—has 
been placed with LT. & T.’s Div-sion, Fed- 
eral Telephone and Radio Co., for VOR- 
TAC system ground beacons and test, 
monitor and control equipment. This is 
the first direct CAA large-scale procure- 
ment of ground equipment for VORTAC. 
Contract calls for delivery within 27 
months. 


ROM CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD on down, 
five officials of the Victoria Bank and 
Trust Co., of Victoria, Tex. look upon 
their company plane, this Cessna 182, as 
a workhorse for company business. All 
fly the plane, which is the bank’s third 


purchase. Left to right, the banker-pilots 
are: Mr. Wes Simmons, bank appraiser; 
R. D. Blackburn, president; Charles Han- 
ley, v. p. of the business development 
department; D. E. Blackburn, board chair- 
man; and Roger Hamel, v. p. of the oil 
and gas department. 


IGHTEENTH edition of “Civil Air Regu- 

lations & Flight Standards for Pilots” 
is available from the publisher, Aero Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 25, Calif., or book stores, airport 
operators and aviation supply dealers for 
$2.25. A much larger volume (160 pages) 
this edition features, along with other 
pertinent information, the new “Cross- 
Country Typical Examination for Private 
Pilots.” 


hee HALF of the civil aircraft regis- 
tered in the U. S. are ten years old, 
according to a study recently published 


by CAA under the title “Statistical Study 
of U. S. Civil Aircraft as of Jan. 1, 1957.” 
Showing 58 per cent of these aircraft 
manufactured prior to 1948, the study lists 
87,531 registered aircraft (an increase of 
2,211 over the previous year) of which 
64,688 hold current CAA airworthiness 
certificates. It is noteworthy that the 
DC-3, discontinued by Douglas in 1945, 
accounts for over 20 per cent of the U.S. 
air carrier fleet. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


O NE OF 80 TEACHERS participating in a 
12-week air age workshop given by 
the Nassau (L. 1.) group, Civil Air Patrol, 
Doris Renninger, E. Norwich, L. IL, gets 
an orientation flight in a 514th’ Troop 


Ma \ 


Carrier Wing C-119 from Mitchel to Suf 
folk Co. AFB. A pilot herself—but no 
C-119 pilot—Miss Renninger gets a cock- 
pit checkout from co-pilot Edmond Rossi, 
USAFR, a Long Island neighbor. To date, 
over 300 teachers have been graduated 
from these workshops 


— ¥Y PUBLISHED by CAA is a useful 
reference document called “The CAA 
Story.” The booklet, prepared primarily 
for CAA recruiting, new employee orien- 
tation and public information, is brief and 
to the point. Copies are available from 
CAA in Washington and regional offices 


pena societies from the U.S.A., Brit 
ain and the USSR are among the 19 
countries who have to date 
Polish Aero Club’s invitation to partici- 
pate in the 1958 World Gliding Champion- 
ships at Leszno. Four pilots from each 
country may compete in the contest 
which will be held from June 15 to 29 


A LINE of 
suitable for the permanent marking 


of aircraft has been announced by Regal 
Air Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 


accepted the 


self-sticking pre-cut letters 


a_i 
N. Y. Called “Regaletters” 
seven colors and six sizes (4” to 24” 
conform to CAA regulations and ars 
guaranteed for a minimum of three years 
They are available from all leading air- 
craft distributors. 


they come In 


RENCH BALLOONIST Georges Cormier 
holder of the French distance record 
for free flight in a bal'oon, 810 kilometers 
(506 miles), made his 530th and last flight 
several weeks ago at Cholet, France. On 
his 530th flight a sudden gust of wind 
caught the balloon near the ground on 
ascent, causing him fatal injuries. Mr 

Cormier was 83 years of age 
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Another ARC Flight Proved Product 


The Type 210 360 Channel VHF 
Transceiver. Now available—a high powered 
VHF Transceiver that permits two-way communication 
on ALL frequencies likely to be used for many years . . . 
choice of any required frequency for any part of the 
country, whether you fly under VFR or IFR conditions. 
Here is extra safety insurance for you and others on 
today’s more crowded airways. 


THE SYSTEM: 
® Frequency range: 118.00 to 135.95 mc 
® 360 channels, spaced 50 kc 
® Weight of entire system: 22 pounds, compact 
size 
® Operation: single channel simplex or double 
channel simplex by pilot selection 


TRANSMITTER: 


® Power output: 15 watts, high level amplitude 
modulation 


® SCS/DCS: Transmitter can operate 6 mc higher 
than receiver in DCS position and on same fre 
quency in SCS control position 


RECEIVER: 
Sensitivity 2 microvolts at 10 db Sen 
AVC: 3 db, 10 to 10,000 microvolts 


image rejection: over 70 db; all other spurious 
rejections over 80 db 


Automatic noise limiter 


Backed by 29 years of leadership in airborne electronic 
equipment exclusively, and over 18 months of labora- 
tory and flight testing, the Type 210 assures you of 
ARC’s well known exacting standards of engineering 
and quality manufacture. 


Ask your dealer or write us for descriptive brochure. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


Aircraft Radio Corporation BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


Omni/Loc Receivers @ Course Directors 


Miniaturized Automatic Direction Finders @ LF Receivers and Loop Direction Finders @ UHF and VHF 


Receivers and Transmitters © 10-Channel Isolation Amplifiers @ High Powered Cabin Audio Amplifiers © Interphone Amplifiers 


Omnirange Signal Generators and Standard Course Checkers @ 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators 





FROM THE TIP OF FLORIDA TO THE TOP OF MAINE 
Esso is there at 600 airports! Nowadays, flying’s a breeze! One 
reason: Esso Aviation Dealers. No doubt about it, they’re really tops for 
A-1 service (and those Esso fuels and lubricants are A-1 too!). If you've 
got an Esso Aviation Credit Card, it’s even better you can charge tire 
and battery service, landing fees, overnight in-transit storage and minor 
emergency repairs as well as your gasoline, oi] and lubrication. Next flight 


... enjoy yourself! Put down where there’s an Esso Aviation Dealer 





FREE TO PILOTS! See your nearest 
Esso Aviation Dealer for a free 
Flight Sequence Card, containing 
everything from VHF frequencies 
for private pilots to traffic control 
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